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PREFACE 


Tue object of the present little book is to exhibit some 
of the more elementary principles of modern philology 
as applied to the etymology of Greek, Latin, and English 
words. 

In Chapter I, I give the principal points that concern 
the proper pronunciation of Greek and Latin. For the 
pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon, the student is referred 
to Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer. 

In Chapter II, I show how Greek is usually trans- 
literated, whenever Latin or English words are borrowed 
from that language. I next state a few laws that govern 
the combination of letters in Greek ; and note the chief 
yowel-changes in Latin arising from the prefixing of 
prepositions to verbs. 

In Chapter III, I explain what is meant by ‘ cognate’ ; 
with some examples of Grimm’s Law as applied to 
cognate words in Greek, Latin, and English. 

In Chapter IV, I note some characteristics of Greek 
and Latin that are exemplified at every turn when it 
is desired to compare them with English. 

The remaining Chapters are wholly occupied with an 
exemplification of the principles of gradation; because 
without a sound knowledge of such principles it is 
impossible to compare the vowel-sounds in the three 
languages (Greek, Latin, and English); and until such 
vowel-changes are rightly understood, no true comparison 
of cognate words can be made. The reader is referred 
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to Chapter VI—on Vowel-gradation—of my Primer of 
English Etymology for an account of the seven con- 
jugations of strong verbs in English and some other 
Teutonic languages ; and my chief object, in the present 
book, is to show how a knowledge of these conjugations 
may be made to illustrate the equivalent gradations in 
Greek and Latin. In this way it will be found by no 
means difficult, not only to understand those gradations, 
but to remember them. The table at p. 97 gives all 
the results that are most needed. 

I have to thank Mr. P. Giles, our Reader in Com- 
parative Philology, for his kindness in reading over the 
proof-sheets. For the final form in which the book has 
appeared, I am of course entirely responsible. 

I subjoin a list of the books upon which I have chiefly 
depended. 


CAMBRIDGE ; 
June 6, 1905. 
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PRIMER OF 
CLASSICAL AND ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 


CHAPTER I 


SOME NOTES ON PRONUNCIATION 


1, Tux object of the present book is to suggest some 
elementary notions of the points of chief interest in 
English etymology to scholars who are already familiar, 
to some extent, with Greek and Latin. As this can 
only be done by help of phonetic Jaws, it is absolutely 
necessary to explain, first of all, the sounds which were 
expressed by the symbols contained in the Greek and 
Latin alphabets, 

2. The usual pronunciation of Greek in England is to 
pronounce it as English, which is, in many respects, 
greatly misleading. One remarkable exception occurs in 
the case of the Gk. y (g), which is always (correctly) 
pronounced as in E. go, gun, whilst the Latin g is. 
absurdly turned into 7 (j) whenever an ¢ or 7 follows it. 
By a curious inconsistency, the word which is pronounced 
with a J if it happens to be Latin is pronounced with 
a true g if it happens to be written in Greek characters, 
I refer to L. genus, which in Greek is yévos. It is 
obvious that, 7f we are to use our English pronunciation, 
we ought to say jévos. But for this we have not the 
courage, owing perhaps to a latent suspicion that our 
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English way may sometimes fail ; as indeed it does, and 
to a lamentable extent. 

3. Pronunciation of Greek; the Vowels. The 
vowel-sounds changed from time to time in Greek, as in 
many other languages. But the following scheme of 
their pronunciation in classical Attic Greek is sufficiently 
approximate for the purposes of general etymology. It 
scarcely differs from that given by Dr. Sweet in his 
Primer of Phonetics, p. 107. 

The phonetic symbols representing the sounds intended 
are written, as usual, within marks of parenthesis ; and 
are, largely, the ‘broad romic’ symbols, as given in the 
Primer of English Etymology, at p. 19. These symbols 
are founded upon the well-known Italian values of a, e, ¢, 
o, u; &e. The first rule is, accordingly, to pronounce 
(a), (e), (i), (0), and (u) as in Italian, marking them when 
long. Thus, in order to express the sound of mod. E. 
he, write it as (ht) An equivalent is (hii), with the 7 
repeated. 


Symezots. EXPRESSING THE SOUND OF 
(a) . . . a, 88 in dppa (harma). 
(a) or (4) . 4a, as in zpaégis (praksis) ; E. baa. 
(ec) . . . €, as in éyévero (egéneto) ; E. bed. 
(6) . . . &AnOrys (alot s) ; G. See; (t')=aspirated ¢. 
(i) . . . UGrros (hippos); F. fine. 

(1) Kpive (krInd) ; E. machine. 
(o) ddpuos (démos) ; ae on. 
(5) dana (ddma); G, so. 
(y) timtw (typto) ; G. schiitzen. 
(y) . . « odkoy (sykon); G. griin. 


The value of the Greek v is somewhat surprising, as it 
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thus differed from the original Indo-Germanie wu, which 
was well preserved in nearly all other languages of the 
same family, as for instance, in Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, 
and Old English. Its primitive sound was, doubtless, the 
same in Greece as elsewhere, but in Attic Greek it passed 
_ into the modified sound at quite an early date. This is 
shown by the evidence of Latin, which had no such sound 
in native words, but imitated it when borrowing words 
from Greek. Hence it came to pass that Latin borrowed 
the symbol Y at the same time, and employed it to desig- 
nate the Greek sound in borrowed words; and to this 
day it is called y grec, i.e. ‘Greek y,’ in French. Old 
English had both sounds, viz. original u, and a modified 
ui which had arisen from the modification of the old 
u-sound under certain conditions. Hence the Old 
English scribes availed themselves of the Latin symbols, 
and very justly employed ~ for the sound of the original 
Indo-Germanic and Latin uw, and y for the modification of 
it. By way of a reminder that the latter had a modified 
sound, they usually wrote a dot above the symbol, so that 
it appears in Old English MSS. as ‘y.’ 

4. Diphthongs. The primitive Greeks pronounced 
the diphthongs containing 7 and w in such a way as to 
sound each constituent successively ; i.e. a7, Gk. a, was 
pronounced (ai), in which short (a) was rapidly succeeded 
by short (i), the latter becoming a glide or passing into 
the consonant corresponding to the 7-vowel. Brugmann 
formerly represented this glide by the symbol 7, and the 
consonantal u (our w) by the symbol » ; and in this way 
the original Gk. diphthongs could be denoted by az, ¢2, 07, 
au, eu, ow; written ar, «, o1, av, ev, ov. But in his Kurze 
Vergleichende Grammatik (1902) he employs the simpler 
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symbols ai, e, ot, au, eu, ou. Here oi is the E. ot in boil, 
and au is the G. aw in Haus, or the KE. ow in house. 
We may add to these the diphthong written w, pronounced 
as v followed by .; if we throw the stress on to the latter 
element, the v becomes our w, and the sound is (wil) ; 
E. we. Lastly, g, », », originally a, @, oi, are usually 
pronounced as 4, 7, w (aa, ee, 00, or a, 6, 0) ; neglecting the 
subseribed « 

Unfortunately, in Attic Greek, in the fifth century 
B. c., one of the above diphthongs (at least) had lost its 
original sound ; for ov was then no longer a diphthong, 
but became a simple long vowel, viz. @, thus occupying 
the place of the fifth vowel, which (as above noted) had 
suffered modification. We can give the sounds of a, «, 
ol, av, ev, ov with sufficient exactness for practical pur- 
poses by sounding them, respectively, as E. az in aisle, 
et in veil, ot in bot], ow in house, ew in newt, and wu 
in rule. | 

In Latin words borrowed from Greek, ac became ae or 
w, at first pronounced (ai), as in Greek, but confused, at 
a later time, with long open e¢ (e)'. Like the O. Latin ez 
itself, the Greek «, in borrowed words, became long 7 
(I or ii), the same sound as that of 7 in machine; and the 
same result took place in Greek also as early as the third 
century, B.c. (Brugmann, § 205). This explains the use 
of e¢ with the sound of 7 in Gothic, which borrowed its 
alphabet mainly from Greek. The Gk. o in borrowed 


‘The terms ‘open’ and ‘close’ have their natural meaning, 
If we first sound the open o in glory, and then the close o in note, it 
will be felt that the mouth is wider open (i.e. that the jaws are 
further apart) in the former case than in the latter. So also with 
the open e in there, and the close e in vein. The short close o is rare 
in English, but occurs in 0-bey, o-mit, pho-netic. 
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words became L. oe, &', originally with the sound of 07 
in boil, but in Folk-Latin (the Latin whence Italian and 
French were immediately derived) it was soon confused 
with long close ¢ (é6). The Gk. av, ev remained in Latin 
as au, eu; whilst ov was (correctly) represented by 7. 

Finally, as already said, the Gk. v was written in 
Latin as y, whether long or short. 

5. Consonants. The following consonants were orig- 
inally pronounced as in English: B (b), d°(d), « (k), » (1), 
py (m), v (n), € (x, ks), 7 (p), p (1, trUed), o (s, 2), x (t), 
W (ps). The 6 was slightly aspirated, like the A. S. hr in 
hrim (i.e. rime, hoar-frost) or the Welsh rh in rhos, 
a moor (cf. E. oss). The s was commonly ‘voiceless,’ 
like the s in sin or ce in rice, but was ‘ voiced’ to z before 
fB and p, and in other cases before voiced consonants 
(8, 5, y), often causing assimilation. The y (g) was always 
hard, as in go, gun, begin, get. In the combinations yy, 
y«, yx, the y was pronounced like the E. ng in sing, or n 
in ink. The value of ¢ seems to have varied ; we may 
sound it as (zd) in ’AO@jvale = ’AOyvas-de. It also occurs 
as (dz), as (apparently) in eCoyar (for ediopar) ; and its latest 
value was (z), as in modern Greek. 

The letters 0, x, ¢ may be considered together, and 
require attention, The original sounds were like the 
Sanskrit th, kh, ph, i.e. as t, k, p immediately followed 
by aslight escape of breath ; sometimes denoted by ¢, /’, 
p. The Romans in the time of Cicero transliterated these 
symbols by th, ch, and ph respectively, but they usually 
omitted the ‘aspiration,’ and pronounced them like the 
simple t, 4, and p. We still use these simple sounds in 


1 e,g,in Gk. own, L. poena; but the L. derivative from poena is 
punire. 
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pronouncing Thomas, anarchy, The Greek ®idurmos occurs 
in O. Latin as Pilipus; but later, appeared as ph, which 
some pronounced like the L. f, as ¢ is now sounded both 
in Italy and in Greece itself. Hence the Ital. filosofia in 
the sense of ‘ philosophy.’ 

Lastly, we have to consider the smooth and rough 
breathings, and the digamma. The smooth breathing 
may be neglected in our approximative pronunciation. 
The rough breathing took the place of y consonant ; 
cf. Gk. 6s, who, with Skt. yas, who ; for in this word the 
y had passed into E. / in house, and should be so sounded. 
It also arose, in some cases, from the change into h of 
initial o, as in éxra (hepta), cognate with L. septem, 
‘seven’; or in words that had once an initial digamma, 
The digamma, written f, answers to E. w, L. u (consonant) ; 
it was early lost, and was replaced, initially, by the 
rough, or sometimes the smooth breathing. Thus éo7epos 
(E. Hesperus), for Feorepos, is allied to L. uesper; whilst 
éros, a year, allied to L. wetus, ‘old,’ was originally Féros ; 
ef. Ki. wether, a sheep, originally a ‘ yearling.’ 

The modern Greek pronunciation is very different 
from that of ancient Greek, and need not be here con- 
sidered. A sufficiently full account of it is given in 
Principles of English Etymology, series ii, p. 360. 

6. Accentuation. It is chiefly necessary to remark 
here that the modern English pronunciation of Greek is 
most in error in its total disregard of the Greek accents 
as marked in Greek texts. The Greek accents were 
marked for the purpose of pointing out which syllable 
was accented, and it is usual to exact strict attention to 
such marking when we write Greek. The acute accent, 
in particular, indicated a rise in the pitch of the vowel, 
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which in modern Greek has been changed into a stress- 
accent, as in English, but still often accompanied by 
an elevation in tone. Many changes have taken place, 
but modern Greek still accents dvOpwros on the first 
syllable. The Englishman, apparently in the belief that 
he knows better, accents it on the second. 

It deserves to be noted that cases occur, not unfre- 
quently, in which the consideration of the position of the 
Greek accent affects the form of cognate English words. 
This is best considered in connexion with Verner’s Law, 
for which see Primer of Etymology, p. 85. 

7. Pronunciation of Latin; the Vowels. A know- 
ledge of the correct pronunciation of Latin is the best 
foundation of all phonetic knowledge. It affords a key, 
not only to all the Romance languages which have 
descended from it, but to all other languages which have 
at any time adopted the Latin alphabet ; amongst which 
may be mentioned English (of all dates), Irish, Gaelic, 
Welsh, Breton, Manx, Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, High and Low German, and others. It 
is also extremely simple and easy to understand, so that 
few things are more unfortunate for education than the 
continued neglect of it. It seems hardly too much to 
say, that a careful consideration of the sounds originally 
denoted by the Latin symbols, and a general adoption of 
even an approximately correct pronunciation of them 
would do more to lift the whole study of languages, 
whether ancient or modern, to a higher level among us 
than any other possible improvement in modern methods 
of education. 

The Latin vowels are, fortunately, the same as those 
of primitive Indo-Germanic. 
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The five short vowels are the following :— 


SYMBOLS. EXPRESSING THE SOUND OF 
a... 4, as in Ital. amore; being the short vowel 
corresponding to thea in KE, psalm (saam). 
e . . . & as Ital. open e (8); or (nearly enough) 
like E. ¢ in met, bed. 


i. . . 4%, as F.2 in fin’; or (nearly enough) like E. 
7 in pity. 
o . . . 6,asin E, not, for; short open o. 


u . . . @,as E. 00 in wood, foot ; or uw in runation. 


It has been shown (in § 3) that y is not properly a Latin 
symbol, but was introduced from Greek to express the 
sound of the Greek v, which had the modified sound of 
the G. wd, as in schiitzen (if short) or as in grin (if long). 
The six diphthongs ae, au, ew, oe, et, ut are produced by 
pronouncing the separate short vowels which compose 
them in quick succession. Approximate values occur 
respectively, in the E. az in aisle, E. ow in house, E. ew in 
newt, EK. ot in boil, KE, et in veil, and HE. wi in ruination (if 
the stress is on the w). The vowels d, 7, % are the same 
in quality as d, 7, %, but are more protracted ; i.e. they 
are precisely like the E. al in psalm (saam), the E. 7 in 
machine (meshiin), and the E. w in rule (ruul), 

The long 2 is close, like the Ital. close e in aréna; it is 
the former and more important element of the E. diph- 
thong ei in vein, It is treated as a close e in Folk-Latin, 
and in words derived from it. 

The long 6 is likewise close, like the G. 0 in so; or as 
the former and more important element of the diphthong 
(6u) which is the real value of the E. so-called long o in 
EK, so (s6t). The latter element can scarcely be detected 
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in E. note, in which the o hardly differs from the pure 
Italian 6. This long 6 is treated as a close 6 in Folk- 
Latin and in words derived from it. But 6 had the open 

sound before r, as in pldro, where the modern E. pro- 

nunciation is not far wrong; so also (probably) in words 
like explido, in which the 6 is derived from au, as in 
_ plaudo. That is to say, the 6 in explido was like E, aw in 
laud, whilst the aw in plaudo was the E. ou in loud. 

The Old Latin had also ai, like E. ai in Isaiah when 
broadly pronounced. This ai was replaced by ae, pro- 
nounced nearly as E. ai in aisle; as in aides, later aedés, 
a temple. At a later period, it was written @, as in 
cedés ; but the use of the symbol @ is not really classical. 

O. Lat. ei became 7, as in deico, L. dico. O. Lat. o7 
became oe, w, as in foidus, L. foedus; or, more often, 
passed into @, as in O. Lat. oinos, oenos, L. winus; O, Lat. 
comoinis; L. comminis, O. Lat. ow became @, as in douco, 
L. diico’. ; 

The L. 7 was also used as a consonant, with the power 
of E. y or G.j. It is sometimes printed j, as in és, 
which has induced many people to sound it like the Old 
Norman # (consonant) and mod. E. j ; but the symbol 7 is 
extremely modern, as it did not come into general use 
till after the accession of James I (1603). The J intended, 
however, is really the German j; so that ejus (= é*ius) 
was pronounced (ee’yus), or (nearly) as E. e¢ in vein 
followed by E. use; with the stress on the former. 

The Latin « was also used as a consonant, with the 
sound of E. w. The change to the sound of v took place 


1 Douco itself seems to have been a modification of an earlier 
*deuco; the ow being unoriginal. Both ew and ow became w@ at an 
early period, Hence eu is rare ; neuter is from ne-uter. 
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some time after the Christian era, which accounts for the 
printing of uolo, wulé as volo, vult’, The L. uw, as in 
‘winum, uallum, uicus, is preserved to this day in E, wine, 
wall, wick (as in Wick-ham), as these words were borrowed 
from Latin before the change to v took place. 

8. The Latin consonants. Pronounce ¢ always as E. 
k, and g always as E. g in get, begin; even before e and ?. 
Pronounce t as E. t in ten; even before 7, as in ratio 
(ra‘tioo). Pronounce }, d, f, l,m, ”, p, qu, « as in English ; 
and remember always to trill the 7, even when final. 
Pronounce initial h as E. h in hot (nearly); but note that 
it was very weak, and was easily dropped. It need not 
be kept up where it is not written. The O. Lat. hanser, 
for example, is usually anser, though the h corresponds, 
etymologically, to the x in Gk. xv. 

The symbol s requires attention, as it is almost always 
voiceless, like the E. s in sx; it must not be sounded as 
z in the word /fraws, which rimes with E, house. The 6 
in wrbs (urps) becomes a p in consequence of this sound 
of s; similarly, the spelling scribtus sometimes occurs, 
though it denotes scriptus. This sound of s explains the 
spelling caussa for causa. The z in zdna, perhaps once 
a (dz), may be pronounced as in English. The voiced s, 
pronounced as E, z, had once occurred between two vowels, 
so that the gen. of rds became *rézis; but this z had 
already passed into r before literature begins, so that this 
genitive appears as rdris ; a phenomenon which is rather 
common, and is found in Anglo-Saxon as well as in Latin. 

We have already noticed that the consonantal 7 and u 


* The Romans themselves wrote volo, but their » was pronounced 
as w. On the other hand, in the medieval form wolo, the u was 
pronounced as % 
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were pronounced, respectively, like the E. y in you and 
the E. win wine. Ph, th, ch only occur in words borrowed 
from Greek; or (erroneously) in words which, like 
pulcher, were imagined to be of Greek origin. Ph was at . 
first sounded as p, but afterwards became /. 7h was 
reduced to t, so that the O. Fr. and Middle E. forms of 
the L. theadtrum (also tedtrum) often appear as teatre, though 
in the modern form theatre the th has been ‘restored.’ 
Ch was a mere #, and often remains as such in English ; 
as in anarchy, patriarch, archangel. 


CHAPTER II 
TRANSLITERATION AND COMBINATIONS 


9. Transliteration of Greek Vowels. Owing to the 
difference in form between Greek and Latin letters, words 
borrowed by Latin from Greek had to be rewritten and 
often, in a slight degree, to be respelt. In the examples 
given below, I confine myself to such as have been 
adopted in modern English. 

Gk. v=L. y. It has been explained that the Gk. v 
was denoted in Latin by y. As modern English spelling 
is of Anglo-French (Norman) origin, and Anglo-French 
itself is mainly of Latin origin, most of the words 
containing a Greek v are spelt with y to this day. 

Examples, in words derived directly from Greek, are 
seen in anonymous, asphyxia, asymptote, barytone, cataclysm, 
chrysalis, cryptogamia, and many words relating to science. 

Examples, in words borrowed from Greek through the 
medium of Latin, are seen in abyss, asylum, chalybeate 
(from L. chalybs, steel), cynic, cynosure, and many others. 

Examples, in words borrowed from Greek at second- 
hand, not directly from Latin, but through the medium 
of French, are seen in erystal, cycle, cylinder, cymbal, 
cypress, and many more. 

The chief exceptions are cube, L. cubus, from Gk. KiBos ; 
drupe, F. drupe, li. dripa, from Gk. 8pvmra; tunny, L. 
thunnus, from Gk. Ovvvos. Also aneurism, for aneurysm, 
Gk. dvevpyopa ; usually thus misspelt owing to association 
with numerous words in -?sm. 
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Gk. a=L. ae, F. ¢ Examples occur in esthetic, 
apheresis, archeology, pedobaptist, paleography, and the 
like. Strictly speaking, these are pedantic or Latinised 
forms, and are inconsistent with the fact that our spelling 
is really of Anglo-French origin, in which the normal 
spelling had ¢; for @ is not an Anglo-French symbol. 
Examples of normal spellings, with F. ¢ for L. @, occur 
in commoner words, such as demon, ether, enigma, meander, 
phenomenon, &c. Hence medieval is better than medicvral 
(cf. primeval), and peony than peony. The mischief is, of 
course, due to the period of the Renaissance, when 
it became the fashion to display what was believed to 
be ‘learning.’ To this rather conceited notion are due 
many of our absurdities, such as the alteration of det to 
debt (against the pronunciation), and of sent to scent 
(against both pronunciation and the derivation from 
L. sentire), because forsooth there is an se in sctence ; 
and many more similar contradictions, such as scythe for 
sithe, 

In heresy, heretic, the English accent has shortened the 
e (a). Both are derived, ultimately, from the Gk. aipeiy, 
to take, to choose. 

Gk. « passed into the sound of L. 7, and is usually so 
written. Examples: chiromancy, empiric, irony, pirate, 
Stren (not Syren). But it is ¢ in panacea, where an w 
follows, and in the proper names Medea, Althea. 

Gk. o = L, oe, F. e; E. @, e (where ¢ is normal), Exx. 
(1) caenobite (cenobite), diarrhea, homeopathy, onomatopaia, 
‘learned’ forms due to meddlesomeness; Exx. (2) cemetery, 
economy, epicene, esophagus, phenix, solecism. 'The spelling 
diocese is due to the alteration of Lat. diwcesis to diocesis 
in medieval times. 
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Gk. ov = L. % which had the same sound; the cor- 
responding E. wu is usually pronounced like Yu in Yule 
(though often less emphatic), but sometimes short. Exx. 
bucolic, colure, ecumenical, enthusiasm, epicure, muse, museum, 
utopran. It is altogether short in butter, ewnuch, liturgy, 
metallurgy, theurgy, chirurgeon, surgeon, But o occurs for 
uw in mosaic, F, mosaique, Ital. mosatco (from podoa); ef. 
Ital. mosca, a fly, from L. musca. 

Gk. »=L. @; often shortened. Exx. (1) catastrophe, 
catechise, category, &e.; (2) wholly short in catalepsy, 
clematis, comet, epidemic, panegyric, parallel. Spelt ee in 
spleen, Also ea in words borrowed through French ; as 
in treacle, zeal; shortened by stress in zealous, jealons, _ 
treasure, As English pronunciation is regulated solely 
by stress, it pays no regard to ‘ quantity.’ 

Gk. long. = L. 7; it occurs in siphon, 

Gk. »o = L. 6; but the E. o is usually short. Exx. 
anemone, axiom, carotid, chromatic, euphony, phonetic, 
theorem, theory. 

Gk.» = 1.6. E. ode, epode, palinode ; changed to e in 
comedy, tragedy, in which the e represents L. @, from the 
Gk. » The 00 in oolite answers to Gk. é0; and the oo 
in zoology to wo or wo; here the E. 00 is 0-0, not 00 as 
in pool, 

Gk. o (unaccented) became L. #% ; as in exodus, emporium. 
Gk. vopuocpa became L. numisma, by substitution of an 
accent of stress for one of pitch, and transference of the 
stress to another syllable ; hence our numismatiec. 

10. Transliteration of Greek Consonants. Gk. « = 
L.c. Exx. catechise, decagon, &e. Hence F. ¢, pronounced 
as s before ¢ and 7; as in centre, c*tron. 

Gk. § (initial) = L. rh. Exx. rhapsody, rhetoric, rhewm, 
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rhinoceros, rhododendron, rhombus, rhubarb, rhythm. But 
rhumb is also rumb. 

Gk. 6=L. th, t; O. F. t. Confused in E. with native 
E. voiceless th ; modern Gk. has adopted the same sound. 
Exx. theorem, thesis, bathos, &c. But it is ¢ in tansy, 
treacle, treasure, tunny ; and is pronounced as ¢ in thyme, 
The (supposed) th has been ‘restored’ in theatre, theme, 
throne; the M. E. forms were teatre, teme, trone; ef. F. 
thédtre, theme, tréne, all pronounced with ¢. 

Gk. ¢=L. ph; O. F. f; E. ph, f. Normal spellings 
appear in fancy, frantic, frenzy, scarify; the pseudo- 
learned ph occurs in phantom, phantasy, and many more. 
A remarkable example is hyphen, where the ph arose from 
the fact that im’ (for io), ‘under,’ was succeeded by the 
aspirate with which év commences. In such a case, the 
Greek wrote i¢-, by which he obviously meant (hyp-h-), 
using ¢ to denote ‘p followed by an aspirate.’ The Gk. ¢ 
in giddy has given us the double form, vial and phial. 

Gk. y= L. ch, pronounced as & even before ¢ and i. 
Exx. chaos, technical, oligarch; lichen, orchestra ; chimera, 
architect. 

Of course many further modifications took place when 
words were borrowed from Latin indirectly, through the 
medium of French ; thus the Gk. x in xdprn became the 
O. F. ch, as preserved in mod. E. chart; whilst the ch in 
chair represents the x in xaedpa, from which 6 and 3 have 
disappeared. Such changes are too numerous to be 
noticed here; and must be studied in connexion with 
A. F., O. F., and modern F. phonetics, 

11. Combination of Greek Consonants. We may 
enumerate the letters of the Greek alphabet thus. 
Symbols representing vowels: aeyrowv; liquids: A pvp; 
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voiced consonants: B y4¢; voiceless consonants: 0 « éz 
oThxy. 

As in all other languages, difficult consonants pass into 
easier ones; voiceless consonants may become voiced 
before a voiced sound, and conversely. Some examples, 
nearly all found in English, are here given. 

yt > «xt; where the symbol > means ‘passes into’ or 
“becomes.” Ex. Ady-ewv, to speak; whence dia-lect, ec-lec-tic. 
E. stalag-mite, allied to stalac-tite. 

xt > «tr. Ex. éy-ew, to hold; whence hec-tic, Hec-tor. 

gt >t. Bad-7, a dipping, Baz-rw, I dip; E. baptize, 
yrip-w ; E. glyp-tic. 

dtr > ort. id-elv, to see, tc-rwp, knowing; HE. history. 
pad-cev, to be moist, pao-rds, breast ; E. mastodon. 

py > pp. ypdd-ev, to write, ypduewa, a letter; cf. E. 
graphic with grammar, anagram, diagram, epigram, Xe. 

ku > yp. Sox-ew, I am of opinion, ddy-~a, an opinion ; 
E. dogma, dogmatic. 

vr > pr; vp >pd. Hence ev, in, becomes éu- in 
empiric, emporium, empyrean ; also in emphatic, emphasis. 

Even such a combination as tr may become voiced ; 
so that from érra, seven, we have €Gdouds (stem éBdoua6-), 
a week ; hence hebdomadal, So also dydoos from éxrw. 

x, T, 7 become x, 6, ¢, when an aspirate follows ; but 
this appears to have been merely a graphic change in such 
cases as x9, 60, which were doubtless pronounced merely 
as «0, 7@. From i7-6, ‘under,’ we have hyphen; from 
ax-d, ‘ off,’ we have aphaeresis, aphelion (which is rather 
bettered than made worse if pronounced as ap-helion), 
aphorism ; from xat-é, ‘down,’ ‘according to,’ we have 
cathedral, catholic; from éi, ‘for,’ we have eph-emeral. 
From xpv7-rew, ‘to hide,’ we seem to have apoerypha ; but 
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we may suspect that xpvd- (root unknown) is the older 
stem. Lastly, we may compare the pt in optics with the 
phth in ophthalmia ; the Gk. é66adApés was pronounced 
(opt(h)almés), where t(h) means ¢ followed by an escape of 
breath or ‘aspiration.’ : 

12, Combinations with y. There are numerous traces 
in Greek of the sound of a consonantal 1, with the sound 
of E. y in you. I shall here take the liberty to denote it 
by the symbol 7 instead of the usual (German) j. It 
occurred very frequently at the beginning of a non-initial 
syllable, and considerably modified the forms of many 
words by modifying the sound that preceded it. I only 
give examples of some of the commoner formulae, nearly 
all with English examples. The asterisk (*) marks a 
theoretical form. 

Mi>AdrA LL. alius = Gk. *adios > adAos; hence allo- 
pathy, par-all-el, Similarly Baddw stands for *Bdr-iw, so 
that the root contained but one r; cf. Béd-os, a dart, BoA-n, 
a throw; E. belemnite, parabola, hyperbola, symbol, 

The suffix -iw for verbs is common in Indo-Germani¢ 
languages; as in L., sal-to, cup-io, A. S. infin, wen-tan, ‘to 
wean,’ and numerous verbs in Sanskrit that affix -ya to 
the root. Hence we have oxéd-Aw, I dry, for *oxéd-tws 
E. skeleton, with one 1, Gk, oréA-Aw, I place, for oréd-iw, 
with base ored-, second grade croA-; whence E, stole, 
diastole, systole, apostle, epistle. Gk. Wad-dw, for *par-tw ; 
E. psal-m, psal-tery, 

Gi >oo, Skt. madh-ya-s = L, med-ius, for *medh-ius = 
Gk. *e6-tos, ‘middle,’ > Aeolic péooos, Attic pécos ; 
whence E. mes-entery. 

Ki>oo. Gk. *zpdx-iw > mpdo-cw, I do; EK. practical, 
practice; and, as xu > yp, E, pragmatical, *rdx-iw > 
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téc-cw, I set in order; hence E. tac-tics, allied to archi-tect, 
and taxidermy (from ragis = *rax-ows). *arAnK-tw > rAjoow, 
I strike; E. apoplexy, apoplectic. (Unless, in these words, 
oo represents xi.) 

&>L *8-domar > eL-oua, I sit; cf. €-os, a seat, and 
L. sed-ére; E. cathedral, polyhedron. *cyid-iw > oxila, 
I cleave; allied to L. scz(n)do, pt. t. sctd-27; hence oxio-pa 
for *oyi8-ua, a rent, E. schism ; cf. E. schist. 

vi>w. Gk. *Pdv-iw > paivw, I show; the true base 
gav- appearing in fut. dav-odua, pav-noouat, I aor. pass. 
‘é-dav-Onv, &c., and in derivatives; E. phantasm, phantom, 
diaphanous, epiphany; fancy, fantasy, fantastic; the au 
(> ¢) is preserved in phenomenon; and even the singular 
verb to pant is from the same source. Gk. par-ia, 
E. manta, is allied to patvopat, i.e. * udv-topat, I become 
mad; cf. pdv-ris, a seer. Gk. rev-tw > revo, I stretch; 
the second grade of rev- is rov-, whence E. tone, tonic, 
diatonic; allied to L. ten-ére, to hold, whence tenacious, 
tenor, tenement, &c. Note that the change from vi to w, 
like all the rest, was produced by degrees and insensibly. 

pt >. Hence zep-dw, I pass through, is allied to 
*rép-ta, i.e, meipa, an attempt, trial; whence zeiparyjs, one 
who attempts or attacks ships; E. pirate. So also cepa, 
a rope, from *cep-id, is allied to L. ser-és, E. series. 

A knowledge of a few elementary sound-laws such as 
those illustrated above is a great aid to the recognition 
of the true sources of a very large number of English 
words, 

13. Accentuation in Latin. I now proceed to give 
a few illustrations of simple sound-laws as found in 
Latin. One of the most important considerations is that 
of Latin accentuation, as it plays a large part in the 
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alteration of vowel-sounds, We may first notice that, in 
_ English, prepositions when used adverbially, or in con- 
nexion with verbs, are frequently very emphatic, because 
they often indicate direction or result. If, for example, 
I were to say, ‘I met him coming owt just as I was 
going in,’ it is advisable to pronounce the words out and 
in clearly and with some emphasis, as I should then be 
better understood. Similarly, when the Latin preposi- 
tions were first used in connexion with verbs, they 
received the accent; and the result was that the un- 
accented form of a Latin verb in composition usually 
differed from its original form, showing a weaker vowel. 
Thus cap-, as in cép-io, I take, becomes -cip- in all direct 
derivatives, viz. in dc-cipio, coén-cipio, dé-cipio, éx-cipio, 
in-cipio, inter-cipio, pér-cipio, prde-cipio, ré-cipto, stis-cipro. 
The effect of the accent is better seen in such forms as 
de-cipit, con-cipit, dé-cipiintur, in-cipiéndi. In the indirect 
derivative oc-cup-are, which is of the first conjugation, the 
root-syllable has become -cup-. Of course the same results 
appear in E. derivatives, such as anticipate, incipient, rect- 
ptent, occupy. Similarly, from ago, I drive, we have éx-7go ; 
whence E. exigency. From lego, I gather, we have cél-ligo, 
dé-ligo, di-ligo, é-ligo, nég-ligo, intél-ligo, sé-ligo; cf. E. 
diligent, negligent, intelligent, intelligible. So also we have 
cé-cini, I sang, as the pt. t. of canere; cé-cidi, pt. t. of 
cadere ; pé-pigi, pt. t. of pang-ere (base pag-, as in pac-tus 
for *pag-tus) ; té-tigt, pt. t. of tang-ere (base tag-, as in 
tac-tus for *tag-tus); cf. E. contiguous. We even find 
sin-ciput, oc-ciput, as derivatives of caput, the head. 

If, however, the vowel of such a root as cap- (in cap-io) 
is followed by two consonants, as in the. pp. captus, it is 
said to be ‘in position’; cf. the phrase ‘long by position’ 
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when used of ‘a Latin vowel. The vowel a in position is 
not weakened to 7, but only to ¢; so that the pp. of 
accipio is acceptus; and so in other cases. The following 
is a complete list of the Latin vowel-changes in verbs :— 

Original Vowels.’ %& a (in position) éae au oe © 

Weakened Vowels. (i) e (in position) 1 T O(a) i. ~ 
The following examples can be traced 1 in English. The 
list is by no means exhaustive :— 

%> 1. Facio, efficio; lacesso, eliceo; taceo, eee 
ago, exigo; frango, infringo; pango, impingo; tango, 
contingo. Hence E. efficient, elicit, reticent, ewigency, in- 
fringe, impinge, contingent. Also: statuo, constituo; cado, 
accido ; capio, incipio; habeo, inhibeo ; salio, resilio; ef. 
E. constituent, accident, incipient, inhibit, exhibit, prohibit, 
resilience. The same principle is followed out in the case 
of conciliwm, sb., from calo, I summon ; insipidus, tasteless, 
from sapidus, savoury ; cf. E. council, conciliate, insipid. 

3 >. Capio, occupo, nuncupo (i.e. nomen capio), 
where occupo, nuncupo belong to the first conjugation. 
Quatio, discutio (for *dis-quetio); calco, inculco ; salio, 
insulto. Cf. E. occupant, nuncupative, inculcate, insult. 

6>1. *Specio (=Gk. oxér-roua, for *orex-ropat, ef, 
spec-tes, spec-imen, and the pt. t. in-spex!), perspicio, 
suspicio; ef. E. perspicuous, suspicious. Egeo, indigeo; 
lego, diligo, intelligo, negligo ; rego, dirigo ; ef. E. indigent, 
diligent, intelligent, negligent, dirigible ; also dirge, short for 
dirige, 2 p. 8. imperative. Peto, propitius (i.e. ‘flying 
forward,’ and affording to the augurs a good omen); 
sedeo, assideo, dissideo, insideo, praesideo, resideo, subsi- 
dium ; E. propitious, assiduous, dissident, insidious, president, 
resident, subsidy. Teneo, abstineo, contineo, pertineo; 
premo, reprimo; EH. abstinent, continent, pertinent, repri- 
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mand. But e remains unchanged when r follows; cf. E. 
conference, circumference, deference, difference, inference, 
offer, reference, transference; all from I. fero. 

a > e (in position). Fateor, confiteor, confessus ; aptus, 
ineptus ; factus, effectus ; iactus, iniectus, obiectus ; captus, 
inceptus; raptus, surreptus; E. confess, inept, effective, 
inject, object, inception, surreptitious. So also iacto,.eiecto ; 
tracto, detrecto; capio, forceps, biceps; cf. E. eject, con- 
fectwre, inject, oljéct, vb., projéct, vb., reject, detrectation, 
forceps, biceps. For further examples cf. E. exercise, 
asperse, disperse, excerpt, perpetrate, consecrate, accent, incest ; 
and the Latin perfect tenses pe-perci, fe-fellt. 

ae >%. Laedo, collido, elido, quaero, acquiro; E. 
collide, elide, acquire. Also the Latin perf. t. cé-ctd1, from 
caedo. 

au > 6, t. Plaudo, plodo, explodo; EH. explode. Claudo, 
excludo, includo, concludo; E. eaclude, include, conclude, 
seclude, recluse. Faux, suffoco, EH. suffocate ; causa, acciso, 
exctiso, E. accuse, excuse. 

oe >t. Poena, pinio, imptnitas, E. punish, impunity 
Moenia, mtinio, E. muniment, ammunition. 


CHAPTER III 


COGNATE WORDS IN ENGLISH 


14, Cognate Words in English. In all the cases 
mentioned in the last Chapter, I have given examples of 
simple derivation, where the English words have been, 
directly or indirectly, borrowed from Greek or Latin, 
and could never have existed independently of those 
languages. But there is another class of words alto- 
gether, which form indeed the very backbone of our 
language, and may be called words of native origin. 
Such words are usually extremely common and familiar, 
and I may cite as instances, taken quite at random, 
such pairs as father and mother, land and sea, heaven 
and earth, hot and cold, bold and weak. Words of 
this character existed at a time long before a written 
record of them was possible, and their origin is lost in 
the distant obscurity of prehistoric ages. They are just 
as old as anything in Latin or Greek or Sanskrit; we 
must never commit the obvious error of supposing that 
a language like Greek is of greater antiquity than English 
merely because it had the good luck to be sooner recorded. 
It may very well happen, and indeed happens rather 
often, that the form of an English word is older and 
better preserved than that of a Greek one. Latin, Greek, 
and English (i. e. the unborrowed portion of it) are sister 
languages, and it is often a matter of almost absorbing 
interest to see how wonderfully any one of these three 
languages supplies information about the other two which 
we might otherwise never have discovered. 
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Cognate forms are those which exist side by side, in 
two languages at least of the Indogermanic family, 
without any borrowing in either direction ; whilst at the 
same time they have like Bi nitoations, and proceed 
ultimately from the same Indogermanic type, which 
can in many cases be restored. Instances occur in such 
trios as father, pater, zatjp; mother, mater, pjrnp; acre, 
ager, aypdés; bear, vb., fero, pepw; kin, genus, yévos. Or 
we may note such pairs as E. beaver, L. fiber; E. cold, 
L. gelidus ; not found in Greek. Or again, such pairs as 
KE. brow, Gk. dppis; E. carve, Gk. ypddew ; not found in 
Latin. Or lastly, such pairs as L. dé, Gk. 8é-du-p; 
L. dexter, Gk. defids; not found in English. Each of 
them preserves words unknown to the other two; such 
as E. hot, L. amare, Gk. 8éw (I bind). 

It is usually by no means difficult to tell miners an 
English word is cognate with a Latin or Greek one, or 
merely borrowed ; for in the latter case the words to be 
compared usually bear a much closer resemblance to each 
other than in the former. When we compare paternal 
with Latin pater and Gk. zarnp, the resemblance is so 
close that borrowing from one or other of these is almost 
certain: and when we find that Late Latin actually 
possessed the adjectival form paterndlis, there is no need 
to seek any further. But when we compare father with 
the same two words, it is obvious that the E. f differs 
from the L. p and the Gk. z, so that direct borrowing is 
impossible; hence, as the sense is the same and there 
is some general resemblance, we may suspect, at the 
outset, that the word is cognate with pater and zarnp. 
When we find further that the E. spelling, with fand th, can 
be fully accounted for, the suspicion becomes a certainty. 
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There is usually in fact, in such cognate words, a differ- 
ence between the E. initial letter and the L. or Gk. one, 
whenever such initial is a consonant but not a liquid. 
The exceptions are not many, and the cause of the excep- 
tion (usually the occurrence of two initial consonants 
together) is commonly easy to perceive. Besides this, 
the variations are quite regular; the E. f in father 
corresponds to the pin L. pater for the simple reason that 
every HE. initial £ corresponds to a L. initial p, if real 
cognation ‘exists. This important fact is known as 
‘Grimm’s Law,’ and is fully explained in the Primer of 
English Etymology, ch. vii. 
15. Examples of Grimm’s Law; the Dental Series. 
Instead of here repeating Grimm’s Law formally, I will 
give some practical examples of it, which will sufficiently 
illustrate it, confining myself at the same time to three 
languages only, viz. English, Latin, and Greek; and 
always starting from the last of these. The three Gk. 
dental letters are 6, 6, 7; and it is clearest to take them 
in this particular order. It may be noted that the 
original Indogermanic value of 0 was DH ; Skt. dh (d’‘). 
Indogermanic DH. Initially; Gk.6é=L.f=E.d. 
Medially: L. dh becomes 6 or d; the others remain 
unchanged, i.e. remain as @ and d, 
- Exx. @apoety, to be bold; E. dare. Gk. Ovyarnp ; 
EK. daughter. Gk. ri-Oy-ye (for *0¢-Oy-m), I put, place ; 
E. do (often with the sense of ‘put’; as in don, for do on, 
to put on). Gk. Agus, law; E. doom. Gk. Ovpa, a door; 
L. fores, pl., doors; EH. door, Gk. Ophvos, a dirge (whence 
E. threnody, a borrowed word); E. drone, to hum, to 
rumble ; allied to Gk. dv-Opyjvy, a wild bee, E. drone. 
.The above comparisons must already- have suggested 
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difficulties. It will be seen at once that the resemblance, 
in cognate words, often extends no further than to the 
first syllable of the word. If Oapcciy is related to dare, 
the resemblance seems to be limited to the syllable Oap-, 
and we may well ask, what has become of the Gk.o? 
The answer is, that the A. S. form of dare is dearr (with rr), 
and that the latter 7 arose from an earlier s; in fact, the 
Gothic form of ‘dare’ is ga-dars. It will now be under- 
stood that the true base of the E. dare is dars-; and, as 
a matter of fact, the pt. t. is durs-t, where the s belongs 
to the root, and the -t is a suffix, as in kep-t from keep. 
A great many of these cognate relationships require 
a good deal of explanation before they can be wholly 
understood. In the case, for example, of 6vydérnp = 
daughter, the sense is satisfactory, the 6 (= d) is correct,. 
the suffixes -ryp and -ter may be believed to be related, 
but it still remains to prove, or to test in some way, the 
relationship between -vya- and -augh-. This admits of 
a solution; and when the solution is understood, the 
equivalence of the words can no longer be doubted. But 
full proof has often to be for a while forgone; many cases 
have to be left till new phonetic laws have been learnt. 
We cannot, in philology, explain everything all at once. 

In the case of ri-6-u (future 67-cw), the root is obviously 
6y-; for r/- is a reduplicating prefix, and - is a suffix. 
The Gk. y regularly answers to an A.S..0, so that Oy- = 
dé, which in A. S. means ‘I do.’ Gk. Gems, law, is allied 
to r/Onpr; and E. doom, A.S. dd-m, is a derivative of A. 8. 
do-n, to do. 
- 16, Indogermanic DH ; msdtuniy or finally. Gk. 
6 = L.d, or b (before and after r) = E. d. 

Gk. *e6-tos (Skt. madhya-s) > Aeolic HETCOS,. Attic 
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peoos; L. medius; E.mid. Gk. od6ap; L. aber; A. 8. ader; 
E. udder. Gk. é-pv6-pds ; L. rub-er (stem rub-ro-); E. red. 
L. werb-um; E. word. 

In these words, the E. forms render great assistance, as 
they show the true value of the Latind ord, The E. mid, 
for example, tells us that the L. d is from an Indoger- 
manic DH, and suggests *medhius (as it were) as an older 
Latin form, which would precisely answer to a Gk. 
*ueOios; and the Sanskrit form confirms this. 

17. Indogermanic D. Gk. d6=Ld=EH.t. Ex- . 
amples are given in the Primer of English Etymology, 
p. 81. I repeat some of them here. Gk. 6-dovs (stem 
é-Sovr-); L. ace. dent-em; E. tooth, Gk. Sapdew; L. do- 
mare; BE. to tame. Gk. ddxpv, Sdxpiua; cognate with 
L. lacrima (with 1 for d); E. tear. Gk. d€ka; L. decem; 
E. ten. Gk. do; L. duo; E. two. Gk. déu-ev, to build ; 
L. dom-us, a house; E. tim-ber, building material. Gk. 
dpis; E. tree. O. Lat. *dingua, L. lingua (with 1 for d) ; 
E. tongue. Gk. xapd-ia; L. cord-is, gen. of cor; E. heart. 
Gk. eopa (for *réd-iona), I sit; L. sed-eo; E. sit. Gk. 
Ho-vs (for *ofad-vs); L. sud-uis (for *suad-uis) ; E. sweet. 
Gk. é-ev; L. ed-ere; E. eat. 

Some of these require further explanation. I here ex- 
plain the first at length. Inthe Gk. 6-dovs, a tooth, the 
initial 6 seems to have been prefixed, as in other Greek 
words’, The true declensional stem of the word is, 
accordingly, -dovr-, the corresponding form to which in 
primitive Teutonic is tanth-, because the Greek o corre- 
sponds to Teutonie a, as in other cases. But Anglo. 
Saxon commonly substitutes on for an, as in the case of 
the prep. on, which remains as an in German. Thus the 


* Unless the Gk. d8év7- represents éfovr-, from é3-«v, to eat.’ 
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original A. §S. stem was tonth-. But further, it is a law of 
A.S. phonetics that in the combinations -onth and 
-ons, the o is invariably lengthened, whilst the n is 
absorbed and disappears ; the result being, regularly, toth 
= tod, which is the A.S. form actually found. And 
from this the mod. E. tooth likewise results regularly, 
since A.S. 6 > EH, 00, In other words, the mod. E. tooth 
exactly corresponds to the Gk. stem -dovr-, these two 
forms being identical throughout. 

It will hardly escape notice that the E. st not only. 
preserves the initial s which the Greek has lost, but 
suggests the 6 in the form *céé-toue.; whilst, in the word 
sweet, English has preserved the initial sound of sw, of 
which the only trace left in the Greek form is the initial 
rough breathing due to an older s, the w having dis- 
appeared altogether, as is usual in Greek. 

18. Indogermanic T. Gk. r=L. t= HK, th (usually 
as thin thorn), Gk. réy-os, aroof; L. teg-ere, to cover over ; 
E. thatch (a roof), Gk. ravv-yAwooos, long-tongued ; 
raviw, I stretch out; L. tenuis; HE. thin. O. Lat. tong-ére, 
to think; E. think, Gk. radas, long-enduring; L. tol- 
erare, to put up with ; EK. thole, to suffer or endure, Gk, 
gparnp, a member of a clan, a brother; L, frater; E. 
brother. Gk. éros (for Feros), a year; L. wit-wlus, a calf 
(yearling) ; E. weth-er, a ram (orig. a yearling). Gk. 7er- 
dvvust, I spread out; L. pat-wlus, extended, broad ; E. 
fath-om, the space reached by the extended arms, 

Dutch turns initial th into d, and the Dutch for ‘thatch’ 
is dak, whence the verb dekken, to cover, to deck. Our 
word deck is merely borrowed from Dutch ; the fact that 
it does not begin with th is enough to show that it is not 
a native word, 
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E. words ending in -ther present peculiar difficulties, as 
some of them come under Verner’s Law. That is why 
the forms father and mother receive no mention here ; 
they are comparatively modern, and the th is delusive ; 
for they appear in Middle English as fader and moder. 
But the M. E. and A. 8. forms of brother and wether are 
the same as the modern ones. See Primer of English 
Etymology, pp. 84, 85. 

19. Labial Series. The three Greek labial sounds are 
denoted by ¢, 8, 7, denoting respectively the Idg. BH, B, 
and P. . 
' Indogermanic BH ; Skt. bh (b). Gk. 6=L. f (initially), 
b (medially) = E. 6 (initially), b, f, v (medially). 

Gk. dyyds ; L. fagus; HE. book, beech. (The-A.S. béc or 
boc-tréow (book-tree) meant, originally, a beech-tree, though 
it is the mod. E. book. Beech is a derivative from bc.) 
Gk. dio; L. pt. t. fut; E. be. Gk. dépw; L. fero; E. 
bear. Gk. devyw, I flee; L. fugio, I flee; E. bow (from 
A. 8. biig-an, to bow, turn, flee). Gk. dparnp; L. frater ; 
E. brother. Gk. yopudos, a peg (Skt. jambha-s, a tooth) ; 
KH. comb (with teeth). Gk. dudé; L. amb-, in ambitus ; 
A.S. ymb, round; G. wm. Gk. ypad-w, E. carve. 

20. Idg. B. Gk. B=L.b=E.p. Rare. The chief 
éxample is found at the end of Gk. xévvaB-is, L. cannab- 
7s, EK. hemp. In this ease, the E. word was borrowed from 
Gk. or Latin, but at so early a period that the changes 
from « (c) to h, and from £ (6) to p, both took place. Itis 
also held that the L. labare (for *slabare), to totter, is 
allied to the Old Bulgarian slabi, slack, weak, and to 
KE. sleep. The loss of initial s before another consonant 
is not uncommon in Latin.  pagtgealaes 

21.Idg.P. Gk. r=L.p=E.f. Gk. rai-pos, little; 
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L. pau-cus; EB. few. Gk. rédda; L. pellis; E. fell, askin, 
Gk. r@dos; L. pullus; E. foal. Gk. warip; L. pater; 
E. father, Gk. rods (gen. zod-ds); L. pés (gen. ped-is) ; 
E. foot. Gk. érra; L. septem; A.S. seofon (E. seven). 
_ 22. Guttural series. In comparing all the languages 
of the Indogermanic family, it becomes necessary to 
recognize three series of gutturals, sometimes named the 
palatal gutturals, the middle (or unlabialised velar) gut- 
turals, and the labialised velar gutturals. But in Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic the two former sets may be taken 
together, and we need only recognize gutturals and 
(labialised) velar gutturals. The velar gutturals are 
produced further back in the mouth than the rest, by aid 
of the velum palati or soft palate, and are accompanied, 
in Greek, Latin, and Teutonic, by labial sounds that 
modify them; as when, for instance, the Latin velar 
guttural gu is compared with c. I denote the Idg. 
gutturals by GH, G, K; and the velar gutturals by 
GwH, Gw, Kw; where the ‘w’ is significant of labial- 
isation. 
Idg. Gutturals; GH. The Idg. GH is represented in 
Gk. by x. In Latin it is (initially) a weak aspirate (h) 
which is sometimes dropped, or, very rarely, f; and 
(medially) a weak h, sometimes dropped, or g (when 
following 7). : 
Gk. x = L. A (or f, or g, as above) = E. g, y (initially) ; 
y, gh, w (medially or finally). 
Gk. xyv (gen. xnvds for *xavods); L. (h)anser ; E. goose 
(German gans: § 18). Gk. xdpr-os; L, hort-us ; E. yard. 
Gk. xAd-n, young verdure; L. helwus, light yellow; 
E. yellow (A.S. geolo), Gk. xéw (for xéFw); L. fundere ; 
A.S. géotan, to pour, with which is connected EH, gut, 
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[This is the chief instance in which Gk. initial x = L. f.] 
Gk. xayo/, on the ground ; L. humus, ground, to which is 
allied L. homo, man, son of earth; A.S. guma, man, 
whence A. 8. bryd-guma, i. e. ‘ bride-goom,’ now altered to 
bridegroom, which first appears in Tyndale (1526). Gk. 
dxos (for *Fdx-os), a chariot ; L. weh-ere, to carry (whence 
E. vehicle); A.S. weg-an, to carry, whence weigh and 
wain. Gk. rhx-vs (for *P7x-vs), the forearm; E. bough 
(arm of a tree), bow (‘shoulder’ of a ship). 

23. Idg. G. Gk. y= L. g=A.S. ¢ (EB. &, ch). Gk. 
yevos; L. genus; E. kin. Gk. yovv; L. genu; E. knee (in 
which & is now silent). Gk. yi-yvd-cxnw; L. (g)nosco ; 
E. know (% silent). Gk. yedw (fut. yevo-w); L. gus-tare ; 
A.S8. céos-an; E. choose. L. granum; EK. corn. Gk. 
d-pédy-av; L. mulg-ere; E. to milk, Gk. épy-ov (for 
*Fepy-ov); E. work, Gk. wy-éouo, Doric dy-eopat (for 
*cay-€ouat), 1 show the way; L. sag-ax, quick of percep- 
tion; E. seek. 

24, Idg. K. Gk. k= Lc=>E.h, Gk. &xarov; L. 
centum ; E. hund-red. Gk. xvwv (gen. xvv-ds); L. can-is; 
K. hound. Gk. xapd-ia ; L. cord-is, gen. of cor; E. heart. 
L. can-o, I sing; A.S. han-a, a cock (singer), whence 
KE. hen. LL. cap-io, I take; Gk. cory, a handle; E. heave 
(not have), Gk. xpéas (for *xpéf-as), raw flesh ; L. cri-dus ; 
A.S. hréa, E. raw (with loss of initial h). Gk. xdut-ds, 
renowned ; A,S. Aliid, E. loud (with loss of initial h). 
Gk. déka; L. decem; Goth. tath-wn; E. ten (contracted 
from *tehun); also -teen. 

25. Idg. GwH. The fortunes of this original sound 
are very variable. In Greek it appears not only as x, but 
alsoas ¢, 0; in Latin, not only as A (initially), but also as 
f, 9, or (medially) as 6, gu, w (consonant), according to the 
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character of the neighbouring sounds; and in English as 
g, w, or is lost. Briefly, Gk. x(¢, 6) = L. h(f, g), medially 
b, gu,u=E. g, w (or is lost). Gk. éday-vs, small, insig- 
nificant ; L. leu-is, light, whence E. levity ; allied to A.S. 
léoht, BE. light (with regard to weight). Gk. 6¢py-os; L. 
form-us, warm; usually equated with E. warm. Gk. 
Geiv-w, I strike, wound ; L. -fend-o, as in de-fendo, of-fendo ; 
A.S. gid (for *gund), war, M. H. G. gund-fano, war-flag, 
whence E. gonfanon, gonfalon. Gk. ace. vid-a; L. ace. 
miu-em ; Ei. s-now. 

26. Idg. Gw. Gk. y, 8B, 5=L. g, wu (consonant), gu 
(after n), lost before u (consonant) = E. qu, & (c). 

Gk. yuvyj, Boeotian Bava; HK. quean, queen. Gk. Bois ; 
L. 60s (an Osean word, for *uds); E. cow. Gk. Baive (for 
*Bay-iw); L. uen-to; Goth. kwim-an, E. come. Gk. Bios, 
life; L. wiwus, living; E. quick (living). Gk. d€d¢-aé, 
a pig, doAd-os, womb; E. calf. Gk. Bop-ds, gluttonous ; 
L, wor-are, to devour, whence E. voracious, devour. Gk. 
Bap-vs, heavy; L. gra-uis, whence E. gravity. 

27. Idg. Kw, or Q. Gk. x, z (chiefly before o, w), + 
(before ¢, .) = L. qu, c= A.S. hw, E. wh (also h, f). Gk. 
ris; L. quis; E. who. Gk. rérrapes, réocapes ; L. quatuor ; 
E. four. Gk. xérepos, Ionic xdrepos; E. whether (of the 
two). Gk. A<«iz-w; L. linqu-o; Goth. leihw-an, A.S. leon, 
to lend, allied to which are Joan and lend. Gk. révre (for 
Idg. *penge, *penkwe); L. quinque; E. fe. 

It will be seen from th above examples that the Greek 
and Latin forms are often insufficient for determining the 
difference between the gutturals and velar gutturals. 
This is because the cognate words in other Indo-Germanie 
must also be taken into account. The Lithuanian, 
Slavonic, Zend, and Sanskrit forms are especially helpful 
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in determining the quality of the guttural sounds, The 
shortest way of stating the general result is to say that 
Sanskrit, Zend, Lithuanian, and Slavonic distinguish the 
palatal gutturals from the rest, while confusing the middle 
with the labialised velar gutturals; whilst, on the other 
hand, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and Teutonic generally dis- 
tinguish the labialised velar gutturals from the rest, while 
confusing the middle with the palatal gutturals, This 
necessarily involves considerable complexity, because no 
one language distinguishes all three series. 


CHAPTER IV 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK AND LATIN 


28. Forms of Cognate Words. It has already been 
observed that many of the equations in the last Chapter 
present considerable difficulties, because only the bare 
results have, in general, been given. Much collateral 
evidence has been suppressed, in order that the corre- 
spondences of initial letters, or in some cases of medial 
letters, may be first considered. 

It may now be stated that none of the above equations 
can be allowed to be correct unless they, at the same 
time, sufficiently account for all cognate words in all the 
Indo-Germanie languages that happen to retain the word 
under consideration. Thus, in considering the Gk. 
6-dovs, gen. 6-ddvt-os, ‘a tooth,’ it has been noted that the 
usual Teutonic stem (corresponding to -dovr-) is tanth-. 
This stem is modified in each language according to the 
peculiarities which it favours. In English, as was shown, 
it has become tooth. In Old-Saxon and other Low 
German languages, the sound of th was disliked and 
became d. Hence the form tand, as in Old-Saxon, Dutch, 
Swedish, and Danish. In Icelandic the nth was assimi- 
lated and become nn, whence Icel. tann-ar, gen., the 
nom. form being ténn (see Vigfusson), But Old High 
German is distinguished from Low German by a further 
shifting of consonants, changing ¢ into z (pronounced ts). 
Hence the O. H. G. form was zand. Modern German 
has lengthened the a and dropped the final d; this 
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gives the form zahn, in which ah denotes that the a 
is long. 

Sanskrit turns an accented 6 into d; hence the Skt. 
stem is not dont-, but dant-, as in the masc. accus. dant-am, ~ 
The Lithuanian is dant-is, m., with the same change of 
6 to a. 

But some of the Idg. languages used a variant form of 
the stem, with a weakened vowel, as will be explained 
hereafter when we come to consider gradation. This 
appears in the Lat. acc. dent-em, O. Welsh dant, O. Irish 
dét (with loss of ), and the Skt. alternative form dat-, 
considered as the stem of the nom. dan, ‘a tooth,’ and of 
a-dat-kas, ‘toothless.’ 

Observe that the true forms or stems of substantives 
can be better obtained from an accusative or genitive 
than from the nominative case, which frequently differs 
from the rest by exhibiting a more contracted form. 
Also, that the likeness between substantives belonging to 
the Indo-Germanic languages seldom extends beyond the 
monosyllabic base. There is a great variety of suffixes. 

The above consideration of the various forms of the 
word tooth shows that, in testing any alleged equation, 
we should exhaust all the means at our disposal before 
finally deciding as to its correctness or otherwise. If we 
have obtained the correct form of the base, we haye a key 
to every form, however various ; the only variation per- 
missible in a base is one due to the particular kind of 
modification known as ‘gradation,’ which only affects 
the vowel-sound. All the forms of tooth are ultimately 
due either to a base *-dont- or to a base *dant- or *dzt-, 
where @ represents a very indistinct and indeterminate 
vowel-sound approaching that of E. w in dunt (but less 
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distinct), and » represents what is called the ‘vocalic 
nm,’ or an ” sounded (as it can be) without any vowel 
at all. 

- The variations of form are due to the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the various languages; each language having 
ways of its own, and changing its sounds according to its 
own phonetic laws. Thus, whilst English has treated 
the Teutonic base tanth- so as to produce the modern FE. 
tooth, High German has treated the same base in such 
a way as to produce the modern G. zahn. The final 
results are strikingly dissimilar; and both at the same 
time differ from the Greek base -dov7-, on which the nom. 
ddovs is founded. 

We find, in fact, that the existence of wide differences 
in form is no presumption against the ultimate identity, 
or close correlation, of cognate words. It is rather too 
great a likeness that raises a suspicion. The close re- 
semblance of the E. deek to the Dutch dekken is fatal to 
the idea that they may be cognate words. The former 
is merely borrowed from the latter. With the exception 
of a single instance, dated 1477, in which dekke means 
“a material used for covering,’ neither deck, sb., nor 
deck, vb., has been found in English till after the year 
1500. 

29. Some characteristics of Greek. We have seen 
above that, before we can safely decide as to the relation 
(by cognation) between an English word and a Greek one, 
we ought to know something as to the respective habits 
of these two languages. Some knowledge of English 
peculiarities, sufficient to preserve a student from making 
gross mistakes, may be gained from the Primer of English 
Etymology. <A proper knowledge of Greek peculiarities 
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can only be had from books that expressly discuss them. 
I only propose to give a few hints that are absolutely 
necessary to a beginner before any progress is possible. 

Greek is remarkable for the exactness with which it 
has, in general, preserved the Indo-Germanic vowels and 
diphthongs. Sanskrit, on the other hand, is remarkable 
for the exactness with which it has, in general, preserved 
many of the Indo-Germanie consonants. We should 
expect, accordingly (since changes in all languages are 
continually taking place, especially at the point of least 
resistance), that the Greek consonants have often suffered 
strange changes, and that Sanskrit vowels may be expected 
to show confusion. As a fact, Sanskrit reduced the five 
short vowels, a, e, 2, 0, u, to three ; by the confusion of a, 
e, and o under the sound denoted by a. The Skt. roots 
ad, ‘to eat,’ and ad, ‘to smell,’ are reductions from ed and 
od respectively. Latin correctly distinguishes between 
the ed- in ed-ere and the od- in od-or. 

When we come to examine the Greek consonants, the 
most striking facts are the frequent disappearance of s 
and the early disappearance in Attic Greek of Ff (digamma) 
or w. We will consider these separately. 

30. The treatment of s in Greek. I only note here 
the most striking facts, neglecting details of less frequent 
occurrence. 

Initially. Initial s becomes h, denoted by the rough 
breathing. Compare érrad with L. septem, E. seven; 
eCouar with L. sedére, E. sit; 6Axds, ‘a furrow,’ with L. 
sulcus and the Devonshire zool, a plough (A. S. swlh); dAs 
with L. sal, KE. salt; éroya with L. seqgui; Attic a-Snv, 
‘enough,’ with L. sa-tes, allied to A. S. sed, ‘sated,’ and 
mod. E. sad (altered in sense) ; Gk. édikn, ‘a willow,’ L. 
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saliz, prov. E. sally; Gk. dddopar, L. salire; Gk. etpew 
(for ctpew from *cép-teyv), to tie, join, L. serere ; and so on. 
It should be particularly noted, that English (if native) 
will serve just as well as Latin for detecting a loss of the 
Greek s. The E. salve shows that Gk. éAzr-os, oil, fat (a 
rare word noted by Hesychius) was once *céAros; and 
the EK. sear, ‘dry,’ shows that the Gk. at-os, ‘dry,’ was 
once *cavo-os; and this testimony is the more valuable 
because neither salve nor sear is represented in Latin. 

Greek is not the only language that thus treats its 
initial s. Welsh sometimes does the same; cf. W. had, 
seed ; haf, summer; hal, halan, salt; haul, the sun (L. 
sil); helygen, a willow-tree (L. salix) ; hen, old (L. sen-em) ; 
&e. And even modern Persian has haft for ‘seven.’ 

When Spenser (Fairie Queene, i. 10. 57) has the line :— 
‘ Now are they Saints all in that Citty sam’—he uses sam 
in the sense of ‘together.’ The Greek form is dpa. 

The prefixes hemi- and semz- are both in use in English, 
with the same sense. It is easy to tell which of these is 
Greek, 

The Gk. initial sw- became hw (E. wh) and then h. 
Hence the Gk. for sweet is 78-05; and for sweat is t6-pds. 
Welsh likewise has iw, written chw, as in chugs (for 
* swit-so-, from *swid-so-), i, e. ‘sweat.’ 

In all the above instances, « occurs before a vowel or 
w; it is seldom lost before a consonant, though we find 
téyos as a by-form of oréyos. Such loss is most usual 
before the liquids » and vy. Compare Gk. pe-ddw, I smile, 
with Skt. sm, to laugh, and E. smile; and vid-a, accus., 
_with E. snow. It is worth notice that the Teutonic 
languages are especially tenacious as regards initial s; 
compare E, s-t-ream with Gk. fedpa, a flow, rhewm, where 
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the original Gk. form was *cpet-ya, without the ¢, which 
only appears in Teutonic and Slavonie. 

31. Greek medial s. Between two vowels the Gk. o 
everywhere disappears and the Lat. s usually becomes r. 
Wherever o appears between two vowels, it may be 
suspected of being unoriginal; thus the o in pécos appears 
also as oo in péooos, and really represents an Idg. dhi; 
péooos stands for ped-tos = L. medius. 

This loss of o is often surprising. The Skt. janas = 
Gk. yévos = L. genus; but the Skt. genitive janasas = Gk. 
yéveos or yévous = L. generis, The EK, sear = Lithuanian 
saiisas, dry ; but the Gk. (which once was *cavcos) appears 
as atos. The E. choose (cf. L. gus-tare) = Gk. yev-opa, 
allied to yevo-rés. The KE, ear = Goth. ausd = Lith. ausis 
= L. awris= Gk. ots; where the s that remains is merely 
a suffix. In the case of «v-w, ‘I burn,’ the lost s appears 
as rin L, ard, and as s in L. pt. t. ws-si and the pp. ws-tus. 
In ids, ‘ poison,’ the lost w and s are duly represented in 
the L. wirus; ef. Skt. visha-, ‘poison’; perhaps the same 
idea appears in E. wizened, ‘withered.’ The lost s in 
kpv-os, ‘cold,’ appears in xpvo-raAAos, ice, and in xpvo- 
taivew, to freeze. The lost sin €é-ew, to boil, occurs not 
only in the derivatives féo-1s, Ceo-rds, but also in E. yeas-t. 

32. Greek w. English (like Latin) is sometimes 
helpful in restoring a lost w. The L. cléwis, ‘a key,’ 
shows that the form «Anis is for xAnfis. Both L. 
nowus and EK, new show that Gk. véos is for *véFos. So 
also Gk. dus is for dfis; ef. L. ows and E. ewe. The L. 
cau-ére, to take heed, shows that xoéw, ‘I mark,’ is for 
xof-€w; and the EK. s-how (verb) farther suggests that both 
the Latin and Gk. forms have lost initial s; the A. S. 
scedu-ian (whence show is descended) had the sense ‘to 
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look at carefully.’ The w in E. raw (A. 8. Aréaw) suggests 
that xpé-as, ‘raw flesh,’ stands for *xpéfas; and this 
becomes a certainty when we find that the Skt. form is 
kravis; cf. Russ. krove, blood. Gk. deios, smooth, is for 
Act-Fos; L. laeuts, The L. udx and woc-dre show that Gk. 
éz-os Stands for Fér-os; but it is the E. word work that 
suggests the initial w of the Gk. épyov, which does not 
occur in Latin at all. This missing w helps to scan 
Homer’s line in the Iliad (ii. 338)— 


/ e > / fee / 
vyTiaxols, ols ott. péAer troreumia Fépya. 


33. Some Characteristics of Latin. Unlike Greek, 
Latin usually preserves its consonants with more care, 
especially v or ~ (consonant) and the consonantal 7 as in 
tugum. But it usually turns intervocalic s into r; so 
that the genitive of mis is not *misis (as it must once 
have been), but mauris. Examples are very common; 
thus the sb. ris is accompanied by the adj. ruralis (for 
*rasalis); hence KE. rural, But w is lost in initial wr; 
hence L. rad-ix (for *wradiz) is cognate with E. root (for 
*wroot) and allied to E. wort. In this case, E. root is 
really from Norse, and represents Icel. rot; but A. S. has 
wrotan, to grub up or uproot, and Chaucer says of a sow, 
that she ‘wroteth in everich ordure’; Parson’s Tale, 
Group I, 157. Compare E. cataract (for *catarract) from 
Gk. xKarappdxrys, allied to xarappyyvyy:, where the pp 
shows that pyyvuu represents *Fpyyvyju, and is allied to 
E. wrack. 

Initial sw is not preserved in Latin,.but the combination 
swé becomes 85, as in soror, sopor, and somnus. Here soror 
is for *swesor (Skt. svasar), the swe appearing in O. H. G. 
swester, now spelt Schwester. The A. S, form was sweostor 
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(for *swes-tor), but the w has been lost in English through 
the influence of the Old Norse systir, whence E. sister. 
L. sopor is for *swep-or (cf. Skt. svap, to sleep); and L. 
somnus is for *sop-nus < *swep-nos, from the same root. 
The 7 remains in Gk. trvos ; and appears as / (regularly) 
in A. S. swefen or swefn, a dream, spelt swewen (= sweven) 
in the MSS. of Chaucer. See the first line of the 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

84. Diphthongsin Latin. The Latin diphthongs were, 
for the most part, much simplified. The L. aw remains 
in plaustrum, aura, and many words; but appears as 6 in 
ew-plodo (from plaudo, § 7) and becomes @ in in-cliido (from 
claudo, § 13). But the L. ew and ow both became %, 
and were not distinguished. The Old L. form of dico— 
was douco; but even douco represents an earlier *deuco, 
in the prime grade; as will hereafter appear (§ 42). 
On the other hand, L. lic-ére is from *louc-ére, as it is 
a derivative form of the second conjugation; Brugmann 
compares it with Skt. rdc-aya-tt, ‘he enlightens.’ 

The L. ae (< ai in O. Lat. aidilis, L. aedilis) was at 
first a diphthong, but became in popular Latin a long 
open e, and was treated in the Romance languages 
precisely as the short ¢, which was also open. 

The L. ez early became 7, as in O. Lat. detco, L. dico ; 
and was thus indistinguishable from original 7. 

The L. oe only survived in a few archaic forms, such 
as moenia, walls, foedus, a treaty; it soon passed into 4a, 
as in dus, one, allied to Gk. oivy, an ace on a die. In 
some words borrowed from Greek it ultimately became 
é; as in poena, later péna, from Greek own; Phoebus, 
later Phébus, from Greek PoiBos. 

The most notable change, among the L. short vowels, 
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is that of 6 to & in final syllables, which is extremely 
common. Hence Gk. sbs. ending in -os, -ov correspond to 
L. sbs. in -ws (both masculine and neuter) and -wm (both 
masc. and neuter accus. and neut. nominative). Observe 
that the -os of *tempos (> tempus) appears as -or- in 
temp-or-is, for *temp-os-is, which was substituted for an 
older form *temp-es-is; see Giles, Manual of Comp. 
Philology, § 351. 

The Gk. ef corresponds to a Latin eu (ew) which was 
changed into ou (ow). Good examples appear in véfos, 
new, L. nowus, novus; Gk. év-véfa, nine, L. nowem, novem, 

Many of the characteristic vowel-changes, due to the 
Latin accentuation, have already been explained in § 13. 


CHAPTER V 
GRADATION : THE VERB ‘DRIVE’ 


35. Gradation. .There are many English verbs which 
change the root-vowel in the past tense and past parti- 
ciple. Such of these as, in addition to this change, have 
(or once had) a past participle ending in -en, are called 
strong verbs, and are of especial value in English. With 
but few exceptions, arising from sound-association, they 
contain original roots, and are often cognate with Greek 
or Latin, but are not borrowed from either of these. 
When there is no cognate form in Greek or Latin, it is 
meant that one or both of these languages has no word 
that can be connected with them. As might be expected, 
every one of the Indo-Germanic languages sometimes 
exhibits a root which is found nowhere else, or only in 
a very small number of the rest. 

36. The verb ‘drive.’ The verb to drive, which is 
peculiar to Teutonic, is an excellent example of a strong 
verb. The past tense is drove, and the pp. driven. It 
should be particularly noticed that it is not only the form 
of the stem of the present tense from which derivatives 
can be made. Not only can we speak of ‘taking a drive,’ 
in which case we form a substantive from drive itself, 
but we can talk of ‘a drove of sheep,’ where drove is 
obviously connected with the form of the past tense. 
And further, we can speak of ‘a drift of snow,’ where 
drift is obviously connected with the stem driv- of the 
pp. driven. We have, for practical purposes, not only 
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the form drive from which to form new words, but also 
the forms drove and driv-. That is, drive is an English 
root, with the power of varying its vowel to long o or to 
short 7; so that, practically, the form of the root is drive, 
variable to drove or driv-; just as if we had a root of 
triple form. The variant forms of the root are called 
‘grades.’ Drive may be called the ‘prime grade,’ as it 
always agrees with the root by which the verb is best 
known. Drove may be called ‘the second grade’ without 
any risk of confusion. It is hardly safe to eall it ‘a middle 
grade,’ as there are sometimes four grades, and even more 
are possible. The last-mentioned (driv-) is invariably 
called ‘the weak grade,’ because the vowel of the past 
participle is invariably shorter than that of the root; and 
in Anglo-Saxon the vowel is always as short as it can 
well be made. In order to illustrate four grades, we 
may take the A.S. ber-an, to bear; whence the pt. t. s. 
ber, the pt. t. pl. bér-on, and the pp. bor-en. Here ber- is 
the prime grade, ber is the second, bér- is-the third or 
‘long’ grade, and bor- the weak grade. There is some- 
times a ‘ weakened’ grade, as explained in § 41 (2), p. 50. 

87. Strong Verbs. English has seven conjugations 
(or sets) of strong verbs, the types of which are drive, 
choose, drink, bear, mete, shake, and fall; as explained in 
the Primer of E. Etymology, ch. vi. The first six of 
these exhibit gradation ; the Gothic verbs of the seventh 
conjugation formed the past tense by reduplication. 

The verb to drive evidently belongs to the same conju- 
gation as ride (rode, ridden), arise (arose, arisen), write 
(wrote, written), shrive (shrove, shriven), The verb to strive 
is of F. origin, so that the pt. t. and pp. ought, regularly, 
to have been strived; but it formed so good a rime to 
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drive that it was added to the set, with the pt. t. strove 
and the pp. striven. Rive and thrive are properly of Norse 
origin, and the past participles riven and thriven are suit- 
able; but rove and throve were new forms, easily coined 
on account of their obvious convenience. But some 
verbs that once had gradations like the rest have been 
tampered with, and their symmetry has been spoilt. 
Thus to bite has the correct pp. bitten, but the pt. t. bote 
has been altered to bit. The verb to shine has the correct 
pt. t. shone, though the o in it is often shortened ; but the 
pp. shinnen would now excite surprise. The verb to glide 
has well-nigh lost its grades, and degenerated into a weak 
verb, with the pt. t. and pp. glided; yet glode has been 
used by some writers in the nineteenth century, though 
no one seems to have revived the once correct glidden. 

But the student of philology should learn to believe in 
the original regularity of these so-called ‘irregular verbs.’ 
He should feel convinced that bote and shinnen and glode 
and glidden have merely perished through misfortune, 
and must all have been once in being. The following 
quotations may help him in the faith. 

‘This free man boot of [bit off] his owne tonge’; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. prose 6. ‘Til the sunne 
haueth siren thries’; The Bestiary, 1. 18; where sinen is 
the error of a Norman scribe for shinen; as the early 
Norman was in the same difficulty as the Ephraimite 
who could not say Shibboleth. ‘And forth upon his way 
he glood’; Chaucer’s Sir Thopas. ‘The mone [moon] 
... was in-to Cancre gliden’; Chaucer, Cant. Tales, E 
1887. In gliden, the 7 is short, and it rimes with biden, 
pp. of M. E, biden, to bide ; for the verb to bide (with its 
derivative a-bide) also belongs to this conjugation. 
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38. The ‘drive’-gradations in Greek. I have already 
given the gradations in Greek that are equivalent to 
those found in our strong verbs (Primer of E. Etymology, 
p. 69). But I propose here to arrive at them somewhat 
differently, and to give many more Greek examples, 

The problem is to find the Greek diphthongs or vowels 
that correspond to the gradations found in drive, drove, 
driven. This can be done by considering the values of 
the vowels 7, 6, and 7 as here used. 

The English 7, formerly sounded as the 7 in machine, 
has two primitive values. It either goes back to Idg. 7; 
or else to Idg. ec. In the ease of strong verbs it is 
invariably the latter; and the Idg. e is preserved in 
Greek. Hence the? of drive answers to Gk. «. 

The E. 6, as in drove, arises regularly from the A. 8S. a; 
as in A.S. de, an oak. Twenty-five more examples are 
given in Prim. E. Etym., p. 48. The A.S. @ invariably 
represents a Gothic and Teutonie az; as in Goth. atths, 
A.S. ad, an oath. And lastly, in the ease of a ‘second 
grade,’ the Teut. az (which = Gk. a or o:) always corre- 
sponds to Gk. o.; and the Teut. aw (= av or ov) to Gk. ov. 
Hence the Gk. diphthong sought for is o. 

The E. short 7 in driven is, practically, Indo-Germanic ; 
so the Gk. equivalent is short +. Henee the Gk. grade- 
vowels are evidently «1, o., . It remains to find examples. 
Perhaps zrei6-w, é-ro.8-a, é-18-ov, and Aeim-w, Aé€-Aour-a, 
2-hur-ov are the most obvious; but there are more to be 
found, as I propose to show. 

39. Examples of roots containing ei. 

(a) Idg. root *weid (word, wid); A.S. root *wit (wat, 
wit), to know. The variation from Idg. d to A.S. ¢ is in 
accordance with Grimm’s Law, which must always be 
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allowed for. The Gk. w disappears. The Latin form 
will be wid (uid, uid); the L. second grade being changed 
from uoid to utd by the action upon the o of the 
preceding w; ef. Gk. ofkos = L. *uoikos > utcus, Prime 
grade: Gk. eS-ov, Isaw. Second grade: Gk. o7d-a, I have 
seen, I know; L. wid-i, I have seen; A.S. wat, I know, 
whence M. E. wat, woot, I know, shortened to E. wot by 
the following ¢, as in A. S. hat > E. hot; ef. the short oo 
in foot (A. 8. fot) as compared with 00 in doom (A. 8. dom). 
Weak grade: Gk. id-civ, to see; E. wit, to know; 
L. uid-ére, to see. The same grades appear in derivatives, 
as in Gk, ¢i8-os, shape, form, orig. ‘appearance,’ whence 
the suffix -id in rhombo-id, svhero-id, cyclo-id, astero-td, &e., 
and the sb. «i-wA-ov, an image, likeness, E. idol. Another 
derivative is E. history (L. Azstoria, Gk. icropia), from 
*Fi8-rwp > totup, torwp, knowing. Other secondary deriva- 
tives appear in vis-ible, vis-ton, vis-tt, vis-or, vis-ta, vis-ual ; 
and in the native words wise and wit-ness. The Skt. 
second grade is véd-; whence the word Veda, lit. ‘know- 
ledge,’ used as the name of certain Sanskrit writings. 

(6) Root *leig* (Joig*, ig"); Teutonic root *lthw (lathw, 
lihw), to leave. The qg* is Gk. 7; hence the Gk. is deizr-w, 
Né-hour-a, é-Aur-ov. Latin has an ‘infixed’ n; as in 
li(n)qu-ere, pt. t. liqu-i, pp. lic-tus (Aeur-7ds). Hence E. 
relinquish, relict, as borrowed words. The weak grade 
appears in L. re-ligu-ws, whence E. relic. Goth. writes ¢ 
(pronounced 7) for Germanic 7; hence Goth. leihw-an, to 
leave to, to lend, A.S. *lth-an, contracted to léon, to lend. 
The A.S. pt. t. is, regularly, 7@h, whence was formed 
a sb. with an ¢-stem (cf. the third declension in Latin) 
due to an Idg. suffix -n?-, thus giving an A.S. form 
*lah-ni- (Gothte “laihw-nis, neuter). The -- caused muta- 
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tion of @ to & (Primer of E. Etym., p. 58), whilst the 
h was dropped; the result being A. S. /én, cognate with 
the Icel. dan, a loan. The mod. E. loan is, accordingly, 
not a native word, but of Norse origin. The E. oa here 
corresponds to an older @, which in this rare instance 
is merely adopted or copied from Norse. Finally the 
- Teutonic az, which in Norse is usually represented by e¢, 
is in this particular instance represented by & on account 
of the following h (Noreen, § 57). 

40. Connexion by gradation. It often happens that 
all the parts of the Gk. verb are not recorded; but it makes 
no difference to the principle of gradation in derivatives. 
We may always connect « with o. and. in cases where 
the consonants of the root clearly appear, and when there 
is an evident (or probable) connexion in sense. 

(c) Root *steigh (stoigh, stigh); Teutonic root *stig (staig, 
stig), to ascend. Gk. oreiy-w, I go up, mount, ascend, 
journey ; 2 aor. é@orvyov. We should expect a perf. t. 
*éaroixa, but I do not find it recorded. Yet there is an 
obvious derivative in croty-os, a row, as well as in ot/x-os, 
with alike sense. The latter appears in di-stich, hemi-stich. 
The corresponding A.S. verb is stig-an, to climb (pt. t. 
stag, pp. stig-en); whence we have several native E. 
derivatives, such as stile (A.S. stig-el), stirrup (A. 8. stig-rap, 
‘rope to mount by’), sty (A.S. st7g-o, a pen for cattle), 
from the weak grade stig-; sty on the eye, A.S. stig-end, 
from the prime grade s¢zg-; and stair (A.8. st@g-er, mutated 
form from stdg-), from the second grade stag. Another 
derivative from the weak grade stig- is the A. S. stt-weard 
(for *stig-weard), one who looks after the penned cattle ; 
E. steward, 

(2) Root *leip (loip, lip); A. S. lif (laf, Uf), to smear, 
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to anoint ; whence arose the notion of ‘sticking fast to.’ 
The weak grade appears in Skt. lip, to anoint, smear ; 
ef, Lithuanian lip-ti, to stick to; also in Gk. Adz-os, fat, 
Aur-apds, fatty, oily. The verb is preserved in A. S. 
be-lif-an, to remain, pt. t. be-laf, pp. be-lif-en. The cognate 
word in German is contracted to bleiben. From the prime 
grade lif- comes the A. 8. lif, E. life, i. e. ‘continuation 
of existence.’ From the second grade laf (with mutation 
of & to &) we have A.S. léf-an, E. leave, ‘to allow to 
remain.” From the weak grade lif was formed the 
secondary verb to live, i. e. ‘to continue.’ There is no 
connexion between these words and the word leave in the 
sense of ‘permission,’ which belongs to a root *lewbh. 
See § 43 (*). 

(ce) Root *bheed (bhoid, bhid); A. 8, bit (bat, bit), to cleave 
(hence, to bite). Weak grade: Skt. bhid, to cleave; L. 
Ji(n)d-ere, to cleave; A. S. bit-or, lit. ‘biting,’ E. bitter ; 
A. S. bzt-a, a morsel, EK. b:t. Prime grade: L. fid-2, perf. 
tense; A. S. bit-an, to bite. 

41. Further connexion by gradation. It appears 
from such an example as that in § 40 (c) that E. distich is 
co-radicate with (i.e. from the same root as) E. stair. 
The former is a borrowed word, from the weak grade, 
and the latter a native word, from the second grade of 
the same root “*stevg-. A similar relationship usually 
holds even in cases where the root does not appear as 
a known verb; and we may go so far as to consider 
words as co-radieate, provided that the consonants of the 
root are the same (such as s¢.g) and the vowels are 
regularly related by gradation. It is quite unnecessary 
that the vowel-sounds should exhibit the same grade. 
I now proceed, accordingly, to indicate relationships 
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between E. and Gk. words in a much more brief manner. 
The student can easily work them out from the details 
given. All the words below are from a root-vowel ei, 
and belong (as it were) to the drive-conjugation. 

(f) Root *yg(w)lei, to stick, cleave to. Second grade: 
yAo.-ds, sticky substance, gum; L. gli-ten, whence E. 
glutinous and glue; A. S. cla-m, earthenware, orig. ‘ wet 
earth,’ whence prov. E. cloam, earthenware; A. S. clé-g 
(with mutation of & to 2), from a Teut. type *klai-ja, fem... 
E. clay. 

The sense suggests that A. S. cli-f-an, to cleave, stick 
to, is ultimately from the same root. 

(9g) Root *deck, to show, point out; Teut. *tth. Gk. deck- 
vupt, I show; L. dico, I say, whence E, diction, and many 
other derivatives. Weak grade: 8éx-y, right, custom ; 
L. dic-dre, to appoint, whence E. indicate, &c. It is 
remarkable that dex- becomes dey- before an p, as in 
d¢-Bery-yar, perf. pass., dety-ua, a pattern, proof; and this 
new base devy- corresponds to Teut. tk-, or in the second 
grade tazk-, as in Goth. taikns, A. S. tac-n, E. token. 

(h) Root *dheigh, to mould, form. Gk. tety-os (for 
*@ely-os), a wall (orig. a made rampart of earth); Goth. 
deig-an, to knead. Second grade; rovy-os, a wall; Goth. 
daig-s, A. S. dag, E. dough. Weak grade: L. /fig-ulus, 
a potter; fi(n)y-ere, to mould, whence EK. feign, fiction, 
figure. The E. para-dise is an Eastern word (rapd-deuos), 
corresponding to the Zend pairi-daéz-a, a park; where 
puri is the equivalent of Gk. epi, around, and -daéz- 
represents the second grade *dhoigh- ; the orig. sense was 
‘wall built round,’ hence ‘park,’ ‘ pleasure-ground,’ with 
a secure fence. 

(2) Root *klei, to incline, lean. Besides the vowel- 
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grades e, oi, i, we sometimes find in Greek another 
grade, viz. 7. This is regarded as another weak grade, in 
which ¢ is somewhat reduced to 7, without being fully 
reduced to % I shall call it the ‘weakened’ grade. 
This appears as Alt- in Gk. «At-vew, to incline, cause to 
slant, xAt-vy, a bed (whence E. clinical), xdi-pag, a ladder 
(whence E. climax), Prime grade: L. ac-cli-wis, dé-cli-wis 
(whence E. acclivity, declivity). L. in-cli-nare, dé-cli-ndre 
(whence E. incline, decline) may belong to this grade or 
to the ‘weakened’ grade. Weak grade: xAi-ya, a slope, 
zone (whence E. climate, clime). Second grade: kloi- = 
Teut. Alai-, as in Goth. hlai-w, a grave (tumulus), A. S. 
hidw, hléw, a ‘low,’ i.e. grave-mound, as in Tad-low, 
Trip-low, and many place-names ; also (with mutation of 
a to @) A. S. hlé-ne, ‘ sloping,’ hence fragile, thin, E. lean, 
adj.; A. S. hlé-nan, to cause to lean, to lean, E. lean, 
verb. 

(k) Root *leigh, to lick. Prime grade: Xeccy-w, I lick 
(cf. E. lich-en), Weak grade: L. lig-ula, a little tongue 
(whence E. ligule), d2(n)g-ere, to lick; A. 8. licc-ian (from 
a base *ligh-n-), E, lick ; see Brugmann, i. § 421 (7). 

(2) Root *reip-, to tear down. Prime grade: Gk. 
é-peir-ex Oar, to be torn down, fall in ruins; L. rzp-a, bank 
of a river (with broken edge ; whence E. river); Teut. 
*rif-, as in O. Norse rif-a, to tear, E. rive. Weak grade ; 
é-pix-vyn, broken cliff ; E. r2f-t, riv-en. 

(m) Root *stev-. Weakened grade: ori-a, ori-ov, a small 
stone, a pebble. Second grade: Goth. staz-ns, acc. pl. 
stainans; A. 8. stan, E. stone. The -n in A. S. sta-nisa 
suffix, representing Idg. -no-, as in L. pater-nus, som-nus. 

(x) Root *sweid-, to sweat. Weak grade: i8-(w, I sweat 
(for *oFidtw), Ger. schwite-en, to sweat, i8-pds, sweat. 
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Second grade: L. sud-or (*swoid-or), sweat; A. S. swat, 
sweat, whence the verb swéi-an, to sweat, for *swéat-ian, 
with 7-mutation of ad to @ The A.S. swat would give 
a mod. E. swote, which we do not recognize ; hence it is 
only the verbal form that has really survived, though 
sweat is now used as a substantive as well as a verb. 
~ The shortening of ea to e (as in bet) is due to the final ¢. 


CHAPTER VI 
GRADATION: THE VERB ‘CHOOSE’ 


42. The verb ‘choose. In the drive-conjugation 
(Ch. V) we found the gradations ¢7, oz, 7, with, occasion- 
ally, a ‘weakened ’ grade 7. 

The choose-conjugation is precisely parallel to it through- 
out, if we substitute the semi-vowel u for the semi-vowel 
i. That is to say, the gradations are eu, ow, u, with, 
occasionally, a ‘weakened’ grade 7. 

Unfortunately, though there were once several verbs 
of this conjugation in English, not one of them has come 
down, in an equivalent form, to modern times. Many 
are obsolete, and the rest have changed. 

The verb to shoot is somewhat common in Mid. Eng. 
in the form schéten, which (if it had lived) would have 
given us a modern form sheet. Thus in The Tale of 
Gamelyn, 1. 674, we have: ‘ But if we meete with a deer 
to scheete therto,’ i.e. to shoot at. If we could imagine 
a modern English verb to sheet, with a past tense sheat, 
and a pp. shotten, we should have a good example of 
a verb of the choose-conjugation. It is true that we now 
make no difference in sound between ee and ea, but they 
represent sounds that formerly differed; ee answers to 
A. S. @, and ea to A. S. @a. The old A. S. form of shoot 
was scéotan, pt. §. scéat, pp. scoten, with the grades scéot-, 
scéat, scot-, answering to Teutonic skeuwt-, skaut, skot-; see 
Primer of E. Etymology, p. 28. These Teut. gradations 
exhibit ev, au, u, answering to the Idg. gradations eu, 
ou, U 
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The ‘weakened’ grade % is common in Teutonic, and 

appears in the infinitive moods of A. S. bag-an, to bow, 
_ lie-an, to lock, and others. 

All that need be remembered are the Idg. gradations 
eu, ou, u, and w@; answering, regularly, to the Teutonic 
gradations which appear in Gothic as iw (for ew), au, u, 
and zw, and in A. S. as @o, éa, 0, and %. 

Examples containing Idg. ew are the verbs cleeve (so in 
1578), to split, now spelt cleave, from A.S. cléof-an ; creep, 
A. S. créop-an ; Scottish dree, to endure, A. S. dréog-an ; 
flee, A. S. fl@on ; freeze, A. S. fréos-an. These are all that 
preserve A. S. éo = E. ¢e (altered to ea in cleave). 

Modern German sometimes retains aw, where A. 8. has 
éa. Exx. G. baum, tree = A. S. beam, tree, also beam ; 
G. thau, A. 8. déaw, dew ; G. laub, A.S. léaf, leaf; G. taub, 
A.S. déaf, deaf; G. auge, A.S. éage, eye; G. haufe, A.S. 
héap, heap; G. laufen, A.S. hizapan, to leap, to run. But 
more frequently, it has 6; as in G. ohr, A.S. éare, ear ; 
G. floh, A. 8. fléah, flea. Observe the frequent use of E. 
ea in these words, as corresponding to the ‘open’ @ of 
Middle English due to A. 8. éa. 

Observe the A.S. short o in the weak grade; it 
invariably answers to the Gothic and Idg. w in the 
past participles of this conjugation. 

43. I proceed to give examples, as before. 

(a) Root *bheu, to be ; Teut. *bew, Prime grade: A. 8. 
béo-n, to be, béo, I be (am). Weak grade: ¢v-oua, I 
become ; ¢v-o1s, nature, whence E. physic ; L. fu-i, I was ; 
fu-tiirus, whence E. future. Weakened grade: A.S. bu-an, 
to dwell; O. Norse bd-d, a dwelling, E. booth; A. 8. 
ge-bia-r, a dweller, néah-bi-r, one who dwells nigh, E. 
neighbour ; A. 8. bi-r, a chamber, E. bower, 
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(2) Root *bhewdh, to observe, perceive; Teut. *beud. 
Prime grade: zev6-ouar (for *ev6-ouor), I ask, learn, 
understand ; A.S. béod-an, to announce; EK. bid. Weak 
grade: mv(v)9-dvoua. (used like zev6-opa:); Skt. budh, to 
awake, perceive, understand, pp. bud-dha-, ‘the enlight- 
ened,’ E. Buddha; A.S. bod-tan, to proclaim, E. fore-bode. 

(c) Root *bhewg, to bow, to bend, turn aside ; Teut. *beug, 
instead of the regular *bewk. Prime grade: ¢evy-a, I flee. 
Weak grade: L. fug-io, I flee, fug-a, flight, whence E. 
fugue; fug-dre, to put to flight; A.S. bog-a, K. bow (weapon). 
Weakened grade: A. S. big-an, E. bow, to bend. The E. 
biyht, a bay, coil of rope, A. S. byh-t, is formed, with 
mutation of Idg. « (>A. 8. 0) to y; i.e. from the weak 
grade; with the original sense of something ‘ bowed’ or 
bent. 

(d) Root *dheubh, to raise a smoke, to stupefy; Teut. 
deub. Weak grade: rid-w (for *@v¢-o; ef. fut. io), 
I raise a smoke; tv¢-\ds, blinded (with smoke), blind. 
Second grade: Goth. daub-s, deaf, orig. ‘made stupid’ (ef. 
Gk. rid¢-os, mist, stupor); A. S. deaf, E. deaf. With 
regard to the last example, it may be noted that examples 
of A.8. 6 for Idg. bh occur only when the dA is initial ; 
otherwise, the Idg. 6h is usually represented by A. S. f. 
See examples (g) and (X) below. 

(ce) Root *geus, to taste, prove, choose; Teut. *keus. 
Gk. yevo (for *yevo-w), I give a taste of ; yevouai, I taste ; 
yevo-rés, to be tasted; A. S. céos-an, I choose. Weak 
grade: L. gus-tus, taste, whence E. gust in the sense of 
‘relish’; gus-tare, to taste. 

(f) Root *gheu, to pour out; Teut. *gew. Sometimes 
extended to *gheud; Teut. *geut. Gk. xéw (for *xéF-w), 
I pour out; xed-~a, a flood, stream ; Goth. giut-an, A. S. 
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geot-an, to pour out; L. fusus (for *fid-tos), poured out 
(whence E. fuse, confuse, &c.). Weakened grade: Gk. 
_ xu-Ads, xu-yds, Juice (whence E. chyle, chyme). Weak 
grade: L. fut-tilis (for *fud-tilis ?), fu-tilis, easily pouring 
out, idle (whence E. futile); A. S. gut, a channel, E. gut. 
And ef. in-got ; also (from L.) confute, refute. 

(9) Root *gleubh, to cleave, cut; Teut. kleuwd. [Teut. 8 
is ‘bilabial’ 6, found in O. Saxon, where it occurs only 
medially, and corresponds to A.S. f; see ex. (d).}| A.S. 
cléof-an, to cleave; L. glib-ere, to cut off bark, to peel, 
gla-ma, husk, whence E. glume. Weak grade: yAv¢-o, 
I hollow out, carve, yAv¢-is, notch of an arrow, yAvz7-rés, 
fit for carving (KE. hiero-glyphic, glyptic); A.S. cluf-u, 
a bulb, or spherical shell of a bulb, prov. E. clove; Icel. 
kluf-t, Swed. klyf-t (with mutation of u to y), E. clift, 
now spelt cleft. a 

(h) Root *keudh, to hide; Teut. *heud. Gk. xev6-v, 
Thide. Weak grade: L. cus-tis (for *kudh-tis), ‘one who 
hides,’ a guardian, whence E. custody; Goth. huz-d, A.S. 
hor-d (with r for z), E. hoard. Weakened grade: A.S. hiis 
(from Teut. type *hid-som, neuter), E. house; A. S. hyd-an 
(for *hid-ian, with mutation of @ to y), E. hide, verb. 

(¢) Root *kleu, to hear; Teut. *hleu. Gk. Kr€F-opa, 
I am celebrated, xAéF-os, rumour, renown. Weak grade: 
kdv-w, I hear, L. clu-o, whence .clu-ens > cli-ens, a listener, 
a client (whence E,. client) ; xdv-rds, L. in-clu-tus > in-cli-tus, 
renowned ; A.S. Aly-st, hearing (with mutation of u to y), 
hly-st-an, to hearken, E. Uist-en. Weakened grade: KAv-61, 
hear thou; A. 8. Ald-d, E. loud. See § 41 (2). 

(k) Root *leubh, to desire; Teut. *lewd. A.8. lof, K. 
lief, i.e. dear. Second grade: A.S, léaf, EH, leave, i.e. 
permission. Teut. *laub-ian, to hold dear, believe in; 
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whence A.S. ge-lief-an (with mutation of A.S. éa (Teut. 
aw) to i), to believe, whence E, be-lieve (with be- prefixed, 
instead of ge-). Weak grade: L. lub-et, it pleases; A.S. 
luf-u, BE. love. 

(?) Root *leug, to shine; Teut. *lewh. Gk. Acvk-ds, 
white, bright; A.S. léoh-t, whence E. ligh-t. Second 
grade: L, /ic-ére, to shine, whence E, lucid ; li-men (for 
*lac-men), light, whence E. luminous, limn ; L. la-na (for 
*lowc-sna), the moon, or ‘ giver of light,’ whence E. lunar, 
lunacy ; see § 34, and Brugmann, i. § 218. 

(m) Root *pleu, to swim, float, flow; Teut. *fleu. Gk. 
mAéw (for *zA€F-w), fut. rrAev-ow, I swim, sail. We also 
find the root extended to *pleud, Teut. *flewt, whence 
Lithuan. plid-is, the float of a fishing-net. Hence, in the 
prime grade, A. 8. flzot-an, to float, whence fléot-ig, flowing 
onward, and the E. adj. fleet, swift ; also A.S. léot, a ship 
or a number of ships, E. fleet, a navy. Weak grade: 
L. plu-it, it rains; A.S. flot-ian, E. float, vb. We also find, 
in this instance, a third or long grade, as in Gk. 7Ao- 
vos, SWimming, floating; Goth. fld-dus, a river, A.S. 
jlo-d, KE. flood. Here 6 represents Idg. du, 

(x) Root *pneu, to blow, breathe ; Teut. *fneu(s). Gk. 
mvéfw, I breathe, rved-pa, breath, whence E. pnewmatic ; 
A. 8. fnéo-s-an, to breathe hard, Mid. E. fnés-en, also snés- 
en (an imitative form, with sn for fn), mod. E. sneeze. 
Weak grade: A.S. fnor-a (for *fnus-a), a sneezing ; which 
seems to have suggested mod. E. snore (as an imitative 
form similar to *fnore), hard breathing. 

(0) Root *reudh, to be red; Teut. *reud. Gk. é-pev6-w, 
I make red; A.S. réod-an, to be red. Second grade: 
A.S. réad, EK. red. Weak grade: é-pv6-pés, red ; L. rub-er, 
red ; ¢-puc-irehas, redness (E. erysipelas); A. S. rud-ig, BE. 
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vud-dy. (Thefin L. rufus, red, is abnormal, because it 
is a dialectal form. The 0 in ruber is regular.) 
(p) Root *sgew, to cover ; Teut. *skew. A.S. scéo, shade. 
Weakened grade: cxi-ros, hide, skin ; L. scié-twm, a shield, 
_ whence E. esquire, escutcheon ; ob-scti-rus, dim, whence E. 
obscure ; O. Norse sky, a cloud (with mutation of @ to 4, 
_ the original base being *skii-iom, neuter, Noreen), E. sky. 
(7) Root *srew, to flow ; Teut. *strew (with inserted 2). 
Gk. péf-o, I flow, fut. fev-cowar; I aor. eppevoa (for 
*éapevoa) ; 2 aor. éppinv (for *éopinv), so that the initial o, 
lost in the present, is represented by the former p in 
éppevoa, eppnv; ped-ya, a flow, whence E. rheum; Irish 
sru-aim, astream. Second grade: A. S. stréa-m, E. stream. 
(r) Root *yeug, to join, yoke together; Teut. *yeuk. 
Gk. Cevy-vys, I yoke. Weak grade: Gk. fvy-dv, a yoke ; 
L. tug-um; A. S. geoe (with ge for 7); E. yoke. Also L. 
iu(n)g-ere, to join, with inserted n ; con-ux (gen. con-tug-ts), 
a spouse ; tux-td (for *tug-(i)s-ta), near; hence KE. join, 
junction, conjugal, joust, jostle. Alsojugular (from tugum). 


CHAPTER VII 
GRADATION: THE VERB ‘DRINK’ 


44, The verb ‘drink.’ There are several verbs in 
English belonging to the same conjugation as the verb to 
drink, in which the gradation is well marked even in 
modern English. Such are: drink, drank, drunk ; shrink, 
shrank, shrunk; spring, sprang, sprung; swim, swam, 
swum, Others that were regular in Anglo-Saxon are so 
no longer; thus the A.S. bind-an, pt. t. band, pp. ge-bund- 
en, is now bind, bownd, bound. Here the pp. bound or 
bounden is due to the lengthening of the short wu before 
nd ; but the pt. t. bound is merely due to confusion with 
the past participle, and is unoriginal. 

To this class belong all verbs in which the root-vowel 
(originally e) is followed by two consonants, the former of 
which is (in all but a very few cases) either 1, m, n, or 7. 
It will be sufficient to consider roots that contain either 
el, em, en, or er; and it will here be convenient to 
consider those that contain en first. 

We have already seen that roots containing e¢ have ot 
in the second, and 7 in the weak grade; whilst ew is 
similarly graded to ow and wv. It is obvious that, if we 
start from a root containing en, and suppose the grada- 
tions to be precisely parallel to the former, the second 
grade will contain on, and the weak grade n. But this 
form of the weak grade raises a difficulty, viz. as to how 
this n is to be pronounced when flanked by consonants, 
in a syllable which will then contain no apparent vowel. 
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In order to meet this difficulty, Brugmann brought 
forward the observation that 7 is not always consonantal, 
but is sometimes what may be called a sonant, inasmuch as 
‘itcan form a syllable by itself, and often does so in modern 
English. For when we say smitten, or bitten, the pronun- 
ciation may be denoted by (smit'n) or (bit'n) ; the second 
syllable consisting simply of a ‘sonant m,’ the sound of 
which (though it is unaccented) can be dwelt on, and 
continued at pleasure, as is the case with an ordinary 
vowel such as a in father. Another supposition that will 
suit the problem equally well, is to suppose that the 
nm was preceded by a dull and indeterminate vowel, such 
as is heard in the last syllable of abandon (eben‘don) or 
tendon (ten’den). In accordance with this, Brugmann, in 
his latest work, viz. his Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik 
der tdg. Sprachen, § 184, uses the symbol y as the sign 
for a sonant n, observing at the same time that it is hardly 
possible to determine in all cases whether the n was 
wholly vocalic, or whether there may have been some 
‘residuum’ of a preceding vowel, which might be 
denoted by employing am or some similar symbol. 
I think the most likely supposition is that different 
languages may have treated the ‘sonant ’ in different 
ways, as the symbols which they employ seem to show. 
In practice, it is best to use # as the general Idg. symbol, 
and to observe its treatment in different languages. It 
evidently arose from the occurrence of an en or on in an 
unaccented syllable, where the vowel was indistinctly 
pronounced. Compare M.E. botéwn (botuun’) with the 
modern E. form bitton. 

45. Treatment of Sonant n in Greek, Latin, and 
Teutonic. There are plentiful examples to show that 
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the sonant » usually becomes a in Greek (the n itself 
disappearing unless a sonant follows) ; en or im in Latin ; 
and un in Teutonic. Thus we find a first grade wev@- in 
rév6-os, grief ; a second grade in ré-zov6-a, I have suffered ; 
and a weak grade in 7a6-os, suffering (E. pathos); allied 
to é-7a6-ov. Again, comparing Gk. ddypya (for *8dx-pa) 
with the L. documentum, and the pl. ddy-ya-ra with the 
L. docu-men-ta, we see that the Gk. -ua- = L. -men- = Idg. 
-mn-, Similarly, the Gk. dacvs is L. densus, thick, HE, dense 
= Idg. *dzsus. In connexion with the negative vy- in 
vn-revOys, free from sorrow (cf. E. nepenthe), and né- in L. 
ne-fas, we have the extremely common and important 
negative prefix #-, which usually appears as Gk. a-, L. w-, 
FE. uwn-. All three forms are represented in English; as 
in a-pathetic, of Greek origin ; in-nocent, of Latin origin ; 
and wn-worthy, a native word. So also in an-archy, where 
the Gk. form is dy- (en-), because it is followed by a. 

The other sonants are similarly represented, and it is 
sufficient to state the results. These are: em gives 
a second grade om, and a weak grade m; the last appears 
as Gk. a (or au before a vowel), L. em (or en), E. wm (or 
un, n). Ex. Idg. *dek-m, ten; Gk. d€éx-a, L. dec-em ; Goth. 
tathun (for *teh-wm), Ei. -teen, shorter form ten. So also: 
er gives a second grade or, and a weak grade r; the last 
appears as Gk. ap or pa, L. or or wr, Teut. ur, A. S. wz, or. 
Exx. dépx-opat, I see; pt. t. d€-dopx-a; 2 aor. &dpak-ov. 
The L. pore-a, a ridge between two furrows, and A. S. 
furh, a furrow, exhibit the weak grade. So also: el gives 
a second grade ol, and a weak grade]; the last appears as 
Gk. ad or Aa, L. ol or ul, Teut. wl (rarely du); A.S. wl, ol. 
Exx. Gk. «Aér-Tw, I steal, has the weak grade xAaz-, as in 
the 2 aor. pass. é-«Ada-yv. The weak grade is also seen in 
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Gk. xadvrrw, I hide ; L. cc-cul-tus, hidden ; Goth. hul-wndi, 
a cave; A.S. hol, a cave, E. hole; allied to A.S. hel-an, 
to hide, O. Irish cel-im, I hide ; all from Idg. root *kel, 
to hide. 

46. Examples of cognate words. The English verbs 
resembling drink are numerous, but there are very few 
_ that are connected with Greek and Latin. The following 
may serve as illustrations. 

(a) Root *bhendh (bhondh, bhndh); Teut. *bind (band, 
bund). The Teut. bind for bend is because the Idg. 
en > Teut. in; cf. Gk. ev with E. in, prep. 

Gk. zev6-epds, father-in-law, connexion by marriage (for 
*hevO-epds). Also reicpa, a cable, rope for tying up, con- 
tracted from *év0-cpa; L. of-fend-ix, a band; A.S. bind- 
an, EH. bind. Second grade: O. Norse band, whence E. 
band, a tie; variant form, bond. [The A.S. form was 
bend.| Also A.S. *band-ian, to fix a string on a bow > 
A.S. bend-an, with i-mutation of a to ¢; E. to bend a bow. 
Weak grade: A.S. bund-en, bound ; E. bund-le, 

(5) Root *g(w)elbh, (g(w)olbh); Teut. *keld (kal). Gk. 
8eAd-vs, womb; d-deAdds, brother (by the same mother). 
Second grade: Gk. S0Ad-6s, womb; Goth. kalb-d, a calf, 
A.S. cealf, O. Mere. calf, E. calf. 

(c) Root *(s)gerp, to shear, gather fruit, allied to *sger, 
to shear; Teut. *herf. Lithuan. kerp-w, I shear (ef. L. 
carp-ere, to pluck). Second grade: A.S. herf-est, E. harv- 
est. Weak grade: xapz-és, fruit. 

(d) Root *meldh; Teut. *meld; (apparently) to soften. 
A.S. mild-e (Teut. type *meld-ioz), gentle ; E. mild. Weak 
grade: pad6-axds, soft, mild ; perhaps allied to L. moll-is, 
soft (from *mold-wis, allied to Skt. mrd-u-, soft). Cf. 
E. mollify, emollient, 
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(c) Root *melg, to stroke, milk; Teut. *melk. Gk. 
d-pédy-ew, to milk; A.S. melc-an, G. melk-en, to milk. 
Hence Teut. *mel-wk-, A. 8. meol-ue, E. milk, sb. Weak 
grade: L. mulg-ére, to milk; whence E. emulsion. 

(f) Root *selk, to draw, drag; Teut. *selh. Gk. Edx-ew 
(for *cé\x-ew), to draw. Second grade: 6Ax-ds, a ship 
that is towed, a heavy merchantman, whence A.S. hale, 
E. hulk, a borrowed word. Weak grade: L. swle-us, 
a furrow, A.S. sulh, a plough ; Somersetsh. zool, a plough. 
Cf. E. sulcated (from L.). — 

(g) Root *smeld, to melt; Teut. *smelt. Gk. pédd-ay, 
to melt, make liquid. Second grade: Ital. smalt-o, E. 
smalt, from Teut. *smalt. Also, with mutation of a to d, 
Swed. smdilt-a, causal form, to cause to melt; whence 
the mod. E. smelt is borrowed. 

(h) Root *dhers, to dare; Teut. *ders. Skt. dharsh-att, 
he is daring. Second grade: Goth. ga-dars, A.S. dearr 
(for *dars), I dare, he dare; E. dare. Weak grade: Gk. 
Odpo-os, Opdc-os, courage, Opac-vs, bold, daring; Goth. 
ga-daurs-an (written for *gadorsan < *gadursan), to be 
bold, to dare; A.S. dors-te, pt. t. I durst, I dared; 
E. durs-t (where only the + is a suffix). 

(7) Root *smerd, to bite, injure; Teut. *smert. Gk. 
apepd-vds, opepd-adéos, terrible, severe; A.S. smeort-an, 
strong verb, to smart, be painful (for *smert-an, because 
A.S. e becomes ¢o before rt); M.E. smert-en, vb., E. 
smart, vb. Supposed to be allied to L. mord-ére, to bite 
(from the weak grade *smord). 

(x) Root *ters, to be dry ; Teut. *thers. Gk. répc-eoOat, 
to become dry; L. terr-a, for *ters-a, dry land ; whence 
E. terrace. Weak grade: L. torr-ére, for *tors-ére, to 
dry extremely, roast, whence E. torrid; pp. tos-tus, for 
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*tors-tus, roasted, whence E. toast. A.S. Aurs-t, Ayrs-t, 
E. tlarst, sb.; whence A.S. Ayrst-an (for *“urst-ian), E. 
thirst, verb. 

(2) Root *werg, to work; Teut. *werk. Gk. épy-ov, a 
work ; A.S. weore, O. Mere. were; E. work. Second grade: 
é-opy-a, perfect tense ; dpy-avov, an instrument, whence E. 
organ ; dpy-va, sacred acts, rites, whence E. orgies. 

(m) Root *wert, to turn; Teut. *werth. LL. uert-ere, to 
turn ; whence E. verse, &c. ; A.S. weord-an (with eo for ¢ 
before rth); E. worth, to become (be turned into), as in 
the phrase—‘ woe worth the day.’ Weak grade: Teut. 
type *wurth-iz, fem. sb.; whence, by Verner’s Law (Primer 
of E. Etym., § 69) A.S. wyrd, fate, E. wecrd, fate, destiny ; 
also used as an adj., with the sense of ‘ fatal.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
GRADATION: THE VERB ‘BEAR’ 


47. The verb ‘bear.’ We can still use the old form 
bare as the pt. t. of bear, giving the three gradations bear, 
bare, bor-n; so also tear, tare, tor-n. To this class belong 
verbs in which the root-vowel ¢ is followed by a single 
consonant, which (except very rarely) is /, m,n, or7. The 
chief exception is A.S. brec-an, to break, in which the r pre- 
cedes thee. To this class belong shear, old pt. t. share, pp. 
shor-n ; steal, pp. stol-en ; also come, pt. t. came, pp. come, 
the form of which has suffered considerable alteration. 

The three chief Idg. gradations are: prime grade, el, 
em, en, er; second grade, ol, om, on, or ; weak grade, J, mp, 
”, 7; a8 in the last Chapter ; see § 45. 

But in this conjugation no less than four more sets of 
gradations are possible ; these are: él, ém, én, é; dl, Om, 
On, Or ; lé, mé, né, re; and 1d, md, nd, 7d. Of these, the 
two former may be called long grades, or the é-grade and 
6-grade ; and the two latter lengthened grades, because the 
vowel comes at the end. These extra gradations occur 
but sporadically, and are much less common than the 
short grades. Their origin is obscure; perhaps they 
arose from dissyllabic roots ; see Brugmann, Kurze Vergl. 
Grammatik, § 212. The first of the four, however, is 
common and regular in Teutonic, occurring in the pt. t. 
pl. of the verb; as in A.S, bér-on, Goth. bér-un, they 
bore, where A.S. @€= Goth. ¢=Gk. 7. For further 
examples see below. 
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48. Examples of roots containing em. 

(a) Idg. root *dem, to build ; Teut. *tem, *tim. It may 

here be noted that Teut. em commonly becomes im; 
just as év, prep., corresponds to E. im, and Gk. yév-vs 
to E. chin; see § 46 (a). Gk. Séu-ev, to build; Teut. 
type *tem-ro- > *tim-ro-, building material, A. S. tim-b-er 
(with excrescent b between mand7r), E. timber, sb. Second 
grade: Gk. dop-os, L. dom-us, a house ; whence E. domicile, 
domestic. Long 6-grade: Gk. ddp-a, a house. 
- (6) Root *g(w)em, to go, come ; Teut. *kwem, *kwim, to 
come. Here g(w) is used to represent the labio-velar g ; 
which appears as Gk, 8, L. u, Goth. kw (or g, as some 
write it). The present tense appears in Gk. in the weak 
grade Bav-, with a suffix -iw, and *Gav-iw passed into 
Baiv-w, the form in use. The L. pres. tense also (pro- 
bably) appears in the weak grade wen-, with the same 
suffix; so that the form is wen-io, I come. The prime 
and weak grades are hardly distinguishable in Latin. It 
will also be noted that Gk. and L. have n instead of 
m, perhaps due to the following i. The Skt. base is 
gam. The Goth. kwim-an should correspond to an A. S, 
*cuim-an ; but the A.S. ewi before a consonant regularly 
becomes (1) cwu, by the influence of w, and (2) cu, by the 
loss of w, so that the form in use was cwm-an, whence 
M. E. com-en, mod. E. come. 

(c) Root *ghrem, to make an angry noise; Teut. *grem. 
Gk. xpep-iLew, xpeu-erifew, to neigh; A.S. grim, fierce, 
E. grim. Second grade: Gk. xpdp-ados, xpdp-os, a jarring 
noise; G. gram, angry, hostile. Weak grade: Low G. 
grummen, grummelen, to grumble; whence M. F. grommeler, 
E. grumble. 

(d) Root *nem, to take, allot; Teut. *nem, *nim. Gk. 
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véu-ew, to distribute ; O. H. G. nem-an (G. nehmen), to take ; 
A. 8S. nim-an, to take. Hence M. E. nim-el, ready to take 
or catch, E. nim-b-le, active, with excrescent b between m 
and/. From the same root is L. nem-us, a grove (allied 
to Gk. vopeds, a pasture); and Gk. véu-eors, allotment, 
retribution, whence E. nemesis, Second grade: vop-ds, 
a pasture; whence E. nomad. Weak grade: A.S. pp. 
num-en, caught, taken, hence, deprived of sensation ; 
whence E. nwmb. Perhaps also L. em-o (for *nm-o), of 
which the original sense was ‘I take.’ Long 6-grade: 
vwp-dw, I distribute. 

49, Examples of roots containing en. The chief 
gradations are: en, on, 9. 

(a) Root *gen, to beget, produce; Teut. *ken. Prime 
grade: Gk. é-yev-dunv, I became, I was; yev-os, race; L. gen-us, 
race, Also yév-eovs, origin, source; L. gen-tws, inborn nature, 
wit. Hence many E. derivatives, as: genealogy ; general, 
generate, generous, gender, genitive, genial, genuine, gentile, 
genteel, Second grade: perf. t. yé-yov-a, I have become ; 
suffix -yov-ia, aS In Kkocpo-yov-ia, Whence E. cosmo-gony, 
Weak grade: pres. t. yi-yv-oua, I am born; L. gi-gn-ere, 
to beget; where the reduction to the weak grade is 
due to the reduplicating prefix. Also Goth. kun-t, A. 8S. 
cynn (with mutation of w to y), E. kin, Lengthened 
grade *gné: xaci-yvy-ros, blood-relation ; yv7j-cvos, genuine. 
Lengthened grade *gnd; see the related root *gen 
below. In this case we also meet with the lengthened 
grade *gnd: as in gna-tus, na-tus, born, pp. of (g)na-sc2, to 
be born ; hence E. natal, native, nature, nation, cognate. 

(6) Root *gen, to know; Teut. *ken. Second grade: 
Goth. kann, I know; A.S. cann, E. can; O. Norse kenn-a 
(for *kann-ja-), to know; E. ken, Weak grade: Goth, 
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kunn-an, to know, pp. kun-ths, A.S. cu-d (for *cun-d), 
known ; E. wn-couth, strange, lit. ‘unknown.’ Lengthened 
grade *gnéd-: as in yi-yvw-cxw, I know; L. (g)né-scere, to 
know, (9)nd-tus, known ; whence E. notice, notion, notorious, 
Lengthened grade *gné: Teut. *kné: as in A, S, ena-wan, 
__E. know ; because A. 8. has dw for éw (Brugmann, i. § 153). 
(ce) Root *men, to bear in mind, remember, think. 
Gk. pev-os, spirit, intent; L. me-min-t (for *me-men-t), 
I remember; whence E. mentor, memento, reminiscence, 
Second grade: L. mon-ére, to advise; whence E. monition, 
admonish. Weak grade: Gk. pav-ia, frenzy, whence E. 
_ mania; avro-ya-ros, acting of one’s own will, whence 
E. automaton. L. men-s, gen. men-tis, mind, whence E, 
mental. Goth. ga-mun-ds, remembrance, A.S, ge-mynd, 
memory {with mutation of u to y); E. mind, often used 
in the sense of ‘memory,’ as in the phrase ‘to bear it in 
mind.’ Lengthened grade: Gk. pu-pv7j-oxw (future pvy-cw), 
I remind; pv7j-yov, mindful ; whence E. mnemonic. 
_ (d) Root *sten, *ten, to groan, to thunder; Teut. *séen, 
*then. Gk. orév-ew, to groan, Srév-rwp, one with a loud 
voice; whence E. stentorian. Second grade: L. ton-dre, 
to thunder; whence E. astonish, astound. Weak grade: 
A.S. stun-ian, to make a din; whence E. stun. Also 
A.S. Aun-ian, to rattle; Awn-or, thunder, KE. thunder, 
O. Norse Thorr (for *honr), Thor ; whence E. Thursday. 

(e) Root *ten, to stretch ; Teut. *then. Gk. reiv-w (for 
*rev-iw), I stretch ; L. ten-eo, I hold, keep, orig. ‘I extend.’ 
Hence E. tenable, tenacity, tenant, &ec. ; also extend, tension, 
ostensible, &c. Weak grade: Gk. rav-v-yhwoaos, long- 
tongued ; L. ten-uwis, thin, whence H. tenwty, extenuate, 
A.S. Aynne (for *thun-ioz), EB. thin, Also Gk. ra-rés, ex- 
tensible. 

F2 
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50. Examples of roots containing er. 

(a) Root *bher, to bear; Teut. *ber. Gk. $ép-w, I bear, 
L. fer-o, I bear; A.S. ber-an, to bear, E. bear. Also, 
from Gk. dep-vj, a dower, we have E. paraphernaha, 
Also (from L. fero) confer, defer, &c.; cirewmference, fertile. 
Second grade: Goth. bar, A.S. ber, I bore ; Goth. bar-n, 
A. 8S. bear-n, a child, E. bairn. A.S. bear-m, lap, bosom, 
E. barm, the lap; M. E. bar-owe, E. wheel-barrow. Weak 
grade: L. for-s, chance (what is brought), event ; whence 
L. for-tina, E. fortune (Brugmann, i. § 500); O. Norse 
bur-dr, EB. birth. A.S. byr-den (for *burth-in-, with muta- 
tion of u to y); E. burthen, burden. The A.S. ber-an has 
pt. t. s. ber, pt. t. pl. bér-on, pp. bor-en. The Icel. ber-a 
has pt. t. s. bar, pt. t. pl. bar-u, pp. bor-inn, From the 
A.S. third grade bér- is derived the sb. bér, mod. E. bier. 
From the Icel. third grade bar- is derived Icel. bar-a, a 
billow caused by wind, mod. E. bore, a tidal surge in a river. 

(0) Root *der, to tear, rend; Teut. *ter. Gk. dép-ew, to 
flay ; dép-ua, skin; whence pachydermatous, taaidermy. 
A. S. ter-an, to tear, E. tear, vb. 

(c) Root *gher, to desire, long for; Teut. *ger. O.H.G. 
ger-on, to desire, G. be-gehr-en, to desire; A. S. geor-n (for 
*gern), desirous; whence gier-nan (for *georn-ian, with 
mutation of ¢o to ze), to yearn, E. yearn. Weak grade: 
L. hor-ior, I urge; hor-tar?, to encourage; whence E, 
exhort, hortatory. Also the Gk. yaipew (for *xdp-tev), to 
rejoice ; yap-d, Joy ; xdp-is, favour, whence E. eucharist. 

(d) Root *ker, to top, surmount (?); Teut. *her. Gk, 
kép-as, a horn; L. cer-wus, a (horned) stag; cer-ebrum, 
brain (ef. Skt. giras, the head); A.S. her-ut, heor-ut, a hart 
(lit. ‘horned’). Weak grade: L. cor-nu, a horn; A.S. 
hor-n, E. horn. 
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- (e) Root *mer, to die. Weak grade: L. mor-tor, I die; 
whence HE. murrain ; mor-s, death (gen. mor-tis), whence 
_—-E. mortal. Also Gk. pap-aive, to quench, put out; A.S. 
mor-dor, E. murther; Anglo-French mordre, E. murder, 
Also Bpo-rés, for *ppo-rés, mortal; whence E. ambrosia. 
_ Also pap-va-pa, I fight. 
(ff) Root *per, to go through, pass through, travel ; 
Teut. *fer. Gk. reipw (for *rep-iw), I pierce (fut. rep-d) 3 
mep-dw, I pass over; zeipa (for *ép-ia), an attempt, 
whence E. pirate; L. ex-per-ior, I pass through, whence 
KH. experiment, experience. Also Icel. fjcrdr (for *fer-du-), 
an estuary, bay that can be crossed (allied to E. 
ford); whence K. firth, frith. Second grade: zop-evomar; 
I travel ; zodp-os, a passage, a pore, whence E. pore, sb. ; 
A. 8. far-an, to travel, fare, E. fare, vb. ; whence A. S. 
fer-ian (with mutation of a to e), to carry across, ferry 
over, E. ferry, vb. Weak grade: L. por-ta, a gate, por-tus, 
a harbour (whence E. port, gate, harbour, portal, porteullis) ; 
A.S. for-d, a ford, passage, E. ford, Third or long grade: 
*per = Goth. *fer= A.8. *fér: Goth. féryja, a spy (one 
who watches one’s course); A.S. fér, a sudden peril, 
danger (on a journey), EH. fear; cf. G. gefahr, danger. 

(g) Root *spher, *sper, to struggle, kick ; Teut. *sper. 
L. sper-nere, to spurn, despise. Second grade: Low G. 
sparre, sb., a struggling ; whence M. F. esparer, to kick 
with the heels ; whence HE. spar, vb., orig. said of fighting 
cocks. Weak grade: A.S. spor-nan, spur-nan, to spurn, 
kick against, EH. spurn; Gk. oraipew (for *omdp-iew), to 
struggle convulsively ; Skt. sphur, to throb, struggle. 
Also A. 8. spur-a, spor-a, a spur, E. spur, sb.; Mid. Du. 
spor, Du. spoor, a foot-track, trail, whence E. spoor. 

(h) Root *swer, to murmur, hum, speak. Second grade: 
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Goth. swar-an, to swear; A.S. swer-ian, to swear (with 
mutation of a to e), E. swear (orig. ‘to speak’); A.S. 
swear-m, a cluster of humming bees, E. swar-m; A. S. and- 
swar-u, a speaking in reply, reply, E. an-swer. Allied 
to Skt. svar-a(s), sound, voice; L. su-swr-rus, a murmur, 
whisper. 

(t) Root *ter, to pass through, penetrate ; Teut. *ther. 
Gk. re(pw (for *rep-tw), I rub or wear away; Tép-erpov, 
a borer; L. ter-o, I rub, bore ; Gk. rép-ya, a limit ; L. ters 
minus, a limit; hence E. trite, term, terminus, teredo. 
Weak grade: A.S. Aur-h, through, E. thorough, through ; 
E. thru-m, end of a thread. From the second grade 
comes E. turn, from L. tornus, a lathe; from Gk. 
TOp-vos. 

(k) Root *wer, to speak, say. Gk. cipw (for *Fép-iw), 
I say. Weak grade: A.S. wor-d, E. word; cf. L. uer- 
b-um, a word, whence E. verb, Lengthened grade: *wré: 
Gk. fy-rwp (for *Fpy-rwp), a speaker, orator; whence E. 
rhetoric, rhetorician. 

(2) Root *wer, to be wary, observe. Second grade: 
*wor: Gk. ép-dw (for Fop-dw), I see, observe; A. S. wer, 
wary, observant ; whence E. aware, wary, beware. <A.S. 
wear-d (for *war-d), a guard, whence E. ward. 

(m) Root *wer, to cover, protect. Gk. ép-voeOa (for 
*Fep-voeba), to protect. Second grade: Goth. warjan, to 
protect, A. S. wer-ian (with mutation of a to e), to pro- 
tect; A.S. wer, a dam, E. weir, 

51. Examples of roots containing el. 

(a) Root *ghel, to be green or yellow; Teut. *gel. 
L. hel-wus, light yellow ; fel, gall; A.S. geolu (for *gel-u), 
E. yellow; A.S. geol-eca, geol-ca, E. yolk, i.e. yellow part. 
Second grade: xdA-os, bile, xoA-7, gall, whence E. choler, 


wet 
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cholertc; O. Mere. gal-la, bile, E. gall. Weak grade: 
A.S. gol-d, E. gold. . 

(5) Root *kel, to hide; Teut. *hel. O. Irish cel-im, 
IT hide ; W. cel-u, to hide ; L. cel-la, a hut, whence E. cell, 
cellar; A.S, hel-an, to hide ; hel-m, a covering, E. helm, 
dimin. helm-et. Second grade: A.S. heall, heal (for *hal-la 
< *hal-na, f.), a shelter, E. hall; also Goth. halja, A.S. 
hel-le (with mutation of a to ¢), Hades, E. hell, Weak 
grade: L. oc-cul-ere, to hide, whence E. occult ; Gk. xaA-id, 
a hut ; xad-vrrew, to cover, whence E. eucalyptus; Goth. 
huljan, to cover, hul-undi, a cave, A.S. hol, a cave, 
E. hole ; also A.S. hol, hollow, whence A. 8. hol-h, hollow, 
E, hollow, adj. Long grade:. L.. cé-are,. to hide; whence 
E. conceal. 

(c) Root *mel, to grind. O.. Irish mel-im, I grind ; 
A.S. mel-u, E. meal. Also L. mol-ere, to grind ; mol-a, 
a mill, whence E. molar and mill. Brugmann explains 
mol-ere as a later form of *mel-ere, as shown by the O. Irish 
form ; the -ol- for -el- is well illustrated by the L. oltua, 
an olive-tree, from Gk. éAaifa. 

(d) Root *gel, to raise up ; Teut. *hel. LL. ex-cel-lere, to 
surpass, whence E. excellent ; cel-sus, high. Second grade: 
xod-wvds, a hill; L. col-lis, a hill, for *col-nis, ef. Lith, 
kalnas, ahill. Weak grade: L. cul-men, a hill-top, whence 
E. culminate; A.S. hol-m, an islet, E. holm; A.S. hyll 
(with mutation), E. hell, 


CHAPTER IX 
GRADATION: THE VERB ‘METH’ 


52. The verb ‘mete.’ To this class belong nearly 
all verbs in which the root-vowel was originally e, if 
followed by a simple consonant that is neither a liquid 
nor a nasal, It is remarkable that no example is left 
in modern English to represent the real characteristics 
of this conjugation. The A.8. met-an, to mete, had the 
pt. t. met and the pp. meten. Had this been accurately 
preserved, but with the usual phonetic changes, we should 
now be using the verb to meat, with the pt. t. mat, and 
the pp. meaten; since the A.S. e at the end of an open 
syllable became a long open é, such as was written ea in 
Tudor English. In fact, we have the verb to eat, with 
the pp. eaten, regularly ; but the pt. t. should have been 
at or et, We now use the latter, but it is spelt ate. 
The pronunciation et really goes back to the A.S. ét-, 
as in ét-on, we ate, which exhibits a ‘long’ grade. This 
long grade formerly appeared, in this particular verb only, 
in the first and third person singular as well as in the 
plural ; so that the A.S. forms for ‘I ate’ or ‘he ate’ 
were both cet and é, and the M. E. forms were both at and 
eet. The vowel in eet was shortened before ¢, like the o in 
hot, M. KE, hoot, A.S. hat. Other verbs that once belonged 
to this conjugation, besides mete and eat, are beget, give, 
forget, fret, get, knead, bequeath, speak, stick, tread, weave, 
weigh, wreak, bid, lie, sit, and see. We can trace the short 
e of the infinitive in forget, fret, get, tread, and (lengthened) 
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in mete, eat, knead, bequeath, speak, weave, wreak. ‘Also, 
the short a of the past terise in begat, foryat, gat (all in 
the Bible, A. V.), bad (now used in a different sense), 
sat, and (lengthened) in gave, spake, lay. But the pp. 
forgéen has become forgotten ; géen and begiten are now 
gotten and begotten ; spcéken- is now spoken ; tréden is now 
trodden ; wéven is now woven; all due to confusion with 

_ verbs like bear, pp. born, steal, pp. stolen, in which a liquid 
followed the radical ¢ of the infinitive. 

53. Similar gradations occur in Greek. The A.S. ¢ 
= Gk. «; and the A.S. @, Goth. a, of the past tense 
= Gk. o. A good example is seen in Gk. otpéd-w, pt. t, 
é-orpop-a, 2 aor. pass. é-orpad-nv. It frequently happens 
that the characteristic 0 occurs in derivatives, and hence 
the constant interchange between « and o which is so 
marked a feature of the Greek language. Thus from 
déy-w we have Ady-os; from véu-w, vou-os; from oxér- 
Topat, oxor-ds; from oréA-hw, orodr-4; from orpéd-o, 
otpop-y; &c. Several of these relations are found in 
English in words borrowed from Greek. Thus bel-emmnite 
is allied to para-bol-a ; Gen-esis, to cosmo-gon-y ; en-erg-y, 
to org-an ; hec-tic, to ep-och ; ec-lec-tic, to log-ic ; nem-esis, to 
nom-ad ; scep-tic, to scope; Streph-on, to stroph-e; Christo- 
pher, to phos-phor-us ; phleg-matic, to phlox. 

The vowel of the weak grade may disappear; as in 
mér-opat, I fly; second grade, wor-7, flight; weak grade, 
é-rr-dunv, wr-éoOa, mT-epov, 2 Wing, and the derived verb 
wi-rr-w, I fall. 

54, Examples of roots containing simple e. 

(a) Root *ed, to eat; Teut. *et. Gk. é-ev, to eat; 


1 The A.S. biddan, pt. t. bed, meant ‘to pray’; the sense of 
‘command’ was due to confusion with béodan, pt. t. bad. 
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L. ed-ere; A.S. et-an, E. eat. Hence Goth. fra-ttan, to 
devour, contracted in A. S. to fr-et-an, to devour ; E. fret, 
said of a moth, &e. 

(6): Root *es, to be. Gk. éo-ri, he is; L. es-t, he is, es-se, 
to be; A.S. is, E. is, Gk. *éo-pi, ci-pi, lam; A. S. co-m, 
©. Northumbrian am, E. am. Gk. éo-ci, eds, ef, thou art ; 
L. és; O. Northumb. ear-d, A.S. ear-t, E. art. Gk. éo-pév, 
we are, ei-ci, they are; O. Northumb. ar-on, E. are; 
O. Norse er-w (for *es-w), they are. Weak grade: -s}; as 
in A.S. séd (for *-s-onth-), lit. ‘being,’ and hence ‘truth,’ 
E. sooth ; L. pra-s-ent-em, ace. of prwsens, whence E. present, 
and ab-s-ent-em, ace. of absens, whence E. absent. 

(c) Root *ghed, *ghend, to seize, to get; Teut. *get. 
Gk. *xevd-, as in x«i-copa (for *xévd-copar), fut. of yavd- 
dvw, I hold, contain; L. -hend-ere, as in pre-hend-ere, to 
seize, hold, whence E. apprehend, prehensile ; L. -hed-a, as 
in prae-da (for *prat-hed-a), booty, prey, whence E. prey; 
L. hed-era, ivy (that clings), O. Norse get-a, to get, E. get ; 
A.S. for-giet-an, for-git-an, E. forget; A.S. be-giet-an, be- 
git-an, E. beget. In A.S. giet-an, the gi was written - 
for y or 7; so that the real vowel is e (sometimes 2). ; 

(d) Root *legh, to lie, liedown ; Teut. *leg. Gk. A€x-os, 
a bed; L. lec-tus (for *legh-tus, *leg-tus), a bed; A.S, licgan 
= liggan (for *leg-ian), to lie down, E. le; A.S. leg-er, 
a couch, E, Jatr (of an animal); Dutch leg-er, a couch, 
a camp, whence E, leaguer, beleaguer. Second grade: 
O. Norse Jag, a stratum, lég, law (with u-mutation of a 
to 6), whence A. 8. lag-u, E. law (i. e. that which rests or 
is laid down). Long grade: *légh: asin O. Norse /a@g-um, 
we lay ; /ag-r, lying low, whence E. low. 

(ec) Root *med, to consider, attend to; Teut. *met. 
Gk. péd-onar, I consider, plan, devise ; L. med-itor, I con- 
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sider, whence E. meditate; A.S. met-an, to measure, 
measure out, plan, E. mete; Gk. ped-yuvos, a measure for 
corn. Second grade: L. mod-us, measure, moderation ; 
mod-ius, a bushel; whenee E. mode, model, moderate, 
modify. Long grade: pyd-oua, I devise. 

(f) Root *pet, to fly, hasten towards, seek ; Teut. *feth. 
Gk. wér-opa, I fly; L. pet-ere, to seek, im-pet-us, an 
attack; whence petition, competent, impetus, &. <A. Si 
fed-er, E. feather. Also L. pen-na (for *pet-sna), a feather ; 
whence E. pen. Weak grade: Gk. ri-rr-w, I fall, rr-epor, 
a wing; whence E. asymptote, symptom, pterodactyle, 
coleoptera, Second grade: Gk. zor-y, flight. 

(g) Root *pet, to spread out, lie flat; Teut. */eth. Gk, 
mer-dvvuut, I spread out ;. 7ér-adoyv, flat plate, leaf, whence 
E. petal. Second grade: A.S. fedm, O. Norse fad-mr, 
the space reached by the extended arms, E. fath-om. 
Weak grade: Gk. zar-dvy, a flat dish, whence L. patena, 
patina, E. paten. Also (apparently), L. pat-ulus, spread- 
ing ; pat-ére, to lie open, whence E. patent. 

(h) Root *plek, to plait, weave, fold together; Teut. 
*fleh. Gk. wAck-ew, to plait ; L. plec-tere, to plait, whence 
E. plait. Second grade: wAox-7, a plait ; Goth. flah-ta, 
a plaiting of hair; A.S. fleaw, E. flax, with « for hs; cf. 
O. H. G. flah-s, G. flachs, flax. 

(‘) Root *reg, to stretch, reach, rule ; Teut. *rek, Gk, 
6-péy-ew, to stretch ; L. reg-ere, to rule, whence E, regent, 
&e.; rec-tus (for *reg-tus), right; A.S. rih-t (for *reh-t), 
“E. right, G. rech-t. Second grade: M. Du. rack-en, to 
stretch, to rack, to torture, whence KE. rack ; Low G. rakk, 
a shelf; cf. E. plate-rack; A.S. rac-a, a rake, HK. rake, 

(&) Root *sed, to sit ; Teut. *set. Gk. eLoua (for *oés- 
dopa), I sit; L. sed-eo, I sit; whence (from Greek) KH, 
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cathedral, chair, chaise, polyhedron; and (from Latin) 
sedentary, sce (of a bishop), seege, asstduous, assess, &e. 
Also A.S. sittan (for *set-zan), to sit. Second grade: A.S, 
settan, weak verb (for *sat-ian), HE. set. Weak grade: Idg. 
*ni-sd-os, a place to sit down in; whence Skt. nid-as, 
a nest (cf. Skt. ni-sad, to sit down), L. nidus (with loss 
of z < s), A. 8S. ne-st, E. nest (ef. A.S. ni-der, E. nether, a 
comparative form with suffix -der from ni-, i.e. ‘down’). 
Long grade: séd: Icel. sdt-, pl. stem of the past tense ; 
whence (with mutation of @ to @) Icel. st-i, aseat, E. seat. 
Long grade: sdd: Lithuan. sdd-is, A.S. sot, ‘ that which 
is deposited,’ soot; E. soot. on 

(2) Root *seg, to cut; Teut. *sex, “seg. lL. sec-dre, to 
cut; whence E. section, segment, scion, &c. Also A.S. 
8i-Je, Karly A. 8. sig-di, Teut. type *sex-di (with mutation 
of ¢ to 7); E. scythe, a bad spelling of M. E. sithe. Second 
grade: A.S. sag-a, a saw (for cutting), E. saw; A.S. secg, 
f., Teut. type *sag-ia, *say-ia, sword-grass, HE. sedge. 

(m) Root *steg, *teg (with ‘middle’ guttural); Teut. 
*thek. Gk. oréy-ev, to cover; oréy-os, Téy-0s, a roof; L. 
teg-ere, to cover, whence E. protect, integument; teg-ula, 
a tile, whence A. 8. tigol, E. tile. Second grade: L. 
tog-a, a garment, E. toga; A.'S. Aec, thatch, a roof, E. 
thatch ; Du. dak, a roof, whence dekken (for *Aak-ian), to 
cover, E. deck (borrowed from Dutch). See § 18. 

(n) Root *tek, to beget ; Teut. *theh. Gk. rex-civ, 2 aor. 
infin. of ri-xr-ew, transposed form of *ri-rx-ew, to bear, 
with the weak grade -rx-; réx-vov, a child. A. S. Jeg- 
en, eg-n, Ki, thane ; orig. ‘a servant,’ ‘child’; answering 
(by Verner’s law) to.a Teut. type *theg-néz, mase. = Idg, 
*tek-nés, in which the latter syllable received the chief 
stress. The accent upon the e¢ in réx-vov was one of 
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pitch, which was not necessarily always upon the more 
strongly stressed syllable; but this is a point of much 
difficulty. Second grade: tox-evs, a father ; ré-rox-a, perf. 
of rixrew. 

(0) Root *webh, to weave; Teut. *wed. A. S. wef-an, 
G. web-en, to weave ; E. weave. Second grade: A.S. webb, 
n., Teut. type *wad-iom (with mutation of a to ¢); E. web. 
Weak grade: Gk. id-aivew, to weave, id-7, a web. 
 (p) Root *wed, to be wet; Teut. *wet. The prime 
grade does not appear; but the other gradations are: 
(second) wod ; (weak) wad, ud; (long) wéd; all of which 
occur. Second grade: Russ. vod-a, water, vod-ka, brandy, 
spirit; Goth. wat-d, water; A. S. wet-er, G. wass-er, E. 
water. Also (with inserted n) Lith. wand-%i, water. Weak 
grade: Skt. ud-an-, water ; Gk. v3-wp, water, vd-pa, a water- 
serpent, whence E. hydra; %6-po-, in compounds, whence 
E. hyd-ro-gen, d-ro-psy. A.S. ot-or, an otter, ‘ water-animal,’ 
E. otter. Also (with inserted 7), Skt. wnd, to moisten ; 
L. und-a, a wave, whence E. wndulate, abound, redownd, 
surround, Long grade: *wed: A. S. wét, wet, whence 
E. wet, the vowel being shortened before the voiceless 
final ¢; also wét-an, verb, to wet. 

(q) Root *wedh, to redeem a pledge, to pledge. Gk. 
d-eOXov (for *d-FeO-Aov), the prize of a contest, cf. d-cOXos, 
' &Odos, a contest, whence E. athletic. Second grade: Goth, 
wad-t, a pledge, A. S. wedd (for *wad-om), with mutation 
of a to e, whence E. wed, verb, and wedlock, Cf. also EH. 
wages, wager, engage, ultimately from a Teutonic source ; 
and L. was (gen. uad-is), a pledge. 

(r) Root *weg, to be active or strong; Teut. 
L. weg-ére, to arouse. Second grade: A. 8. wac-an, to come 
to life, wac-tan, to watch ; E. wake, watch, 


*wek, 
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(s) Root *wegh, to carry, convey, remove; Teut. *weg, 
L. ueh-ere, to carry, whence E. vehicle; wexare, to jolt (in 
carrying), to molest, whence E. vex ; ué-lum (for *ueh-slum), 
a sail (propeller), whence E. veil; uéna, a vein(duct), 
whence E. vein. A. S. weg-an, to carry, bear, E. weigh ; 
A. S. weg, E. way. Second grade: A. S. weg, pt. t. of 
weg-an; A. S. weg-n, a wain, EK. wain; M. Dutch wag-en, 
a wain, whenee E. waggon; A. 8. wecg (for *wag-ioz), with 
mutation of a to e, E. wedge, lit. ‘shaker’ or ‘mover,’ 
from its splitting of trees; M. Swed. vag-ga (for *wagga), 
with which cf. E. wag (a Scand. form), Also Gk. 6y-os 
(for *Fox-os), a chariot, vehicle. — 

(t) Root *wes, to dwell, remain, be. Gk. éc-ria (for 
Feo-ria), a dwelling, a hearth; L. Ves-ta, goddess of the 
household ; Skt. vas, to dwell; A. S. wes-an, to be; 
A.S. wes hal, O. Low G. and A. F. wes heil, ‘be whole,’ E. 
wassail. Second grade: A. 8, was, E. was, Weak 
grade: Gk. do-rv (for *fac-rv), a city, town. Long grade: 
A. S. wér-on (for *wéz-on < *wés-on), E. were. 

(u) Root. *wes, to clothe. Skt. vas, to put on clothes ; 
Gk. év-vuyu (for *Féo-vyu), I clothe ; éo-6os (for Féa-Gos), 
clothing ; L. vwes-tis, clothing, whence E, vest, invest, 
divest, vestment. Second grade: Goth. was-jan, to clothe ; 
A. S. wer-ian (with mutation of a to e, and r for z< s), to 
wear clothes, E. wear. 

(w) Root *yes, to ferment. Gk. Cé-ew (for *féc-ew, ef. 
perf. mid. €é-Ceo-ar), to seethe, féo-na, a decoction, fec-rés, 
sodden ; éx-e-ua, a pustule, whence E. eczema. A. S. gist 
(for *gest ; ef. Du. gist, gest, yeast ; O. H. G. jest, G. gischt), 
yeast ; M. E. yest; mod. E. yeast. 


CHAPTER X 
GRADATION: THE VERB ‘SHAKE’ 


55. The verb ‘shake.’ We have now diseussed 
the various roots that contain ¢, which have been divided 
into five sets, viz. (1) roots containing e7; (2) those that 
contain eu; (3) those that contain e followed by two 
consonants ; (4) those that contain simple em, en, er, el; 
and (5) those that contain simple ¢, 

This exhausts the list of roots in which e appears in 
the prime grade. 

We have now to consider verbs like the A. S. scac-an, 
sceac-an, to shake, pt. t. scdc, pp. scac-en, sceac-en ; mod. E. 
shake, shook, shaken, in whieh the characteristic vowel of 
the prime grade is a. Other verbs belonging to this 
conjugation are forsake (forsook, forsaken), take (took, taken) ; 
also swear (swore, sworn), slay (slew, slain), draw (drew, 
drawn). In others, only the pt. t. has been preserved ; 
as awake, awoke; heave, hove {also heaved); stand, stood ; 
wake, woke. Also gnaw, of which the pt. t. grew occurs 
in provincial E. (Yks. and Suff.). In others again, we 
find examples of the old past participles; as in gnaw, 
gnaun (Southey, Browning); grave, graven; lade, laden; 
shave, shaven ; shape, shapen (Ps. li. 5); wax, wamen (A. V.); 
wash, washen (cf. unwashen, A. V.). The following weak 
verbs once belonged to this conjugation : ache, bake, laugh, 
scathe, step, wade. As to bake see § 58 (e). 

56. We have now to settle the corresponding 
gradations in Greek and Latin. But it may first of all 
be said that the a in the pp. shaken is not necessarily the 
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same as the a in shake, The latter is the vowel of the 
root, but the former must represent the weak grade. 
This is clearly seen in the verb to swear, where the 
infinitive is A. S, swerian (for *swar-ian, with mutation 
of a to e, due to the presence of 2), but the pp. is A. S. 
swor-en, in which or is the regular representative of Idg. 7, 
as in the case of bor-en, the pp. of ber-an, to bear. In 
order to avoid ambiguity, the vowel of the pp. will not 
be here considered. It will then suffice to explain the 6 
of the pt. t., as in scdc, scedc, I shook, swér, I swore. The 
value of this 6 is easily determined by help of the O. Norse 
verb aka, to drive, which corresponds to Gk. dy-ew, 
L. ag-ere, to drive, by Grimm’s law. The pt. t. is ok, with 
a long vowel. But usually, Icel. and A. S.6= Gk. 7= © 
L. @; well illustrated by the example of A. S. méddor = 
L. mater = Gk. pyrnp, ‘mother.’ Hence the Latin grada- 
tions corresponding to A. S. a, 6 are a, @; and the Gk. 
gradations are a, . 

It may be added that another long grade appears in 
Gk, as -wy-, with the vowel w; as in dy-wy-ds, ‘leading,’ 
whence E, demagogue; and dy-wy-7, ‘a leading,’ whence 
E. synagogue. 

57. Examples of roots containing a. 

(a) Root *ag. <A.S. ac-an, pt. t. dc, E. ache, is evidently 
the same verb as O. Norse ak-a, pt. t. dk, to drive, to press 
one hard. The E. verb has obtained a specialized sense, 
The verb ache is now weak, but the pt. t. pl. oken, ached, 
occurs in Piers the Plowman (a, D. 1377). As explained 
above, A. 8. ac-an, O. Norse ak-a is the same word as 
L, ag-ere, Gk. dy-ew, to drive; and the pt. t. dc corre- 
sponds to the -dg- in L, amb-ag-es and the yy- in the 
perf. pass. jyy-mau. 
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As regards the sense, compare Gk. dy-wvia, E. ag-ony, 
from the same root. 

The spelling ache is due to ignorance, In connexion 
with A. S. ac-an, M. Eng. aken (Chaucer), Tudor Eng. 
_ ake, verb (Shakespeare (1623), K. John, iv. 1. 41), there 
was an obsolete sb. denoting ‘pain,’ viz. A. S. ec-e, M. Eng. 
ach-e (Chaucer), the pl. of which, viz. ach-es (aa‘chez), was 
disyllabic even in Tudor English, as in Shak. Tempest, 
i. 2. 370. This word, which would now be pronounced 
aitch, like the name of the letter /, is no longer in use; 
for the word ake is now a sb. as well as a verb. We 
have retained the spelling of the obsolete substantive 
only, though our pronunciation recognizes only the verb! 
One reason for this is that Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
supposed ache (i. e. ake) to be derived from the Gk. dyxos! 
But dyos is cognate with Icel. agi, which is E. awe, 
despite any difference in sense. See the whole account 
in the New English Dictionary. 

From the same root we have also Gk. dy-pds, ‘a field,’ 
‘pasture to which cattle were driven,’ L. ag-er, A. S, @c-er, 
EK. acre. Also acorn, error for aker-n, ‘a fruit of the field,’ 
but now used of the fruit of the oak, a tree with which 
it has no etymological connexion. 

(6) Root *klak, to make a clucking noise, to laugh; 
Teut. *hlah. Of imitative origin. O. H. G. hlah-l-an, 
Goth. hlah-jan, to laugh, A. 8. hlih-h-an, O. Mere. hlehh- 
an (for *hlah-tan), to laugh; A.S. pt. t. hloh. Also A.S. 
hleah-tor, E. laughter. Third grade: Gk. kAdo-cev (for 
*xwx-tew), to cluck. 

(c) Root *gap, to lay hold of, seize, take; Teut. *haf. 
L. cap-ere, to seize; Goth. hafjan, to carry, bear; A. S. 
hebban (for *haf-ian, with mutation of a to e, and the 
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usual change from /fi to bb), to carry, lift, heave; E. heave. 
Also A. S. haf-oc, a hawk, E. hawk, lit. ‘seizer,’ like 
Late L. cup-ws, a hawk, from cap-co, Also L. cap-ulus, 
a handle; E. haf-t, The corresponding second grade in 
Greek is *xyz-, but there is also a third grade kwr-, 
whence Gk. xaéz-y, a handle, by which to catch hold of 
or to lift a thing. 

(d) Root *sgap, to dig, scrape, shave; Teut. *skaf, 
There is a related root *sgab; Teut. *skap. (1) Gk. 
OKaT-TEW, to dig, oKaT-avn, a spade ; KO1-€TOS (for *oKam- 
eros), a ditch, trench, place scraped out; Goth. skab-an, 
A. 8S. scaf-an, to shave; E. shave. (2) L. scab-ere, to 
scrape, Lith. skab-ws, cutting, sharp, Goth. ga-skap-zjan, to 
shape ; A. S. sceap, a shape, scteppan (from *scap-ian), 
to shape, pt. t. scdp. Of. A. S. scdp, sb., one who creates 
or shapes, a poet (like Gk. zounryjs from roveiv). 

(e) Root *wadh, to walk slowly, to wade; Teut. *wad, 
A. §. wad-an, to wade; L, wad-wm (for *wadh-um), a ford. 
Second grade: A. 8. wéd, pt. t. of wadan; L. uad-ere (for 
*uadh-ere), to wade, to go, 

58. Relationship by gradation of a. Now that the 
above relationships have been established, they may be 
extended to cases in which the exact sense of the root 
_ is not certain, or in which the form of it does not clearly 
appear in English.. That is, we may consider syllables 
containing the A.S, a (or @, or ea, or even A. S. 6) accom- 
panied by certain consonants, as being related to syllables 
containing L. a, Gk. a (or else L. @ Gk. y or w) and 
equivalent consonants ; provided that there is also a con- 
nexion in sense, The following are examples. 

(a) Root *ak, to be sharp ; Teut. *ah (ag); the substitu- 
tion of ag for ah being due to Verner’s Law. Gk. dk-pos, 
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pointed, whence E. acrobat ; dx-y%, edge, whence E. acme ; 
L. ac-ws, needle, whence E. aglet ; ac-uere, to sharpen, 
whence E. acute ; ac-tés, an edge, cognate with A.S. ecy 
_ for *ag-ia (with mutation of a to e, and the usual reduction 
of gi to A.S. gg, written cg), E. edge; cf. also O. Norse 
egg-ja, to goad on, whence E, to egg on. Also L. ac-us, lit. 
‘ear’ or spike of corn, husk of corn; Goth. ah-s, G. ch-re, 
ear of corn, O. Northumb. eh-er, ear, A.S. éar (a con- 
tracted form), E. ear (of corn); also A.S. e@g-nan, pl., E. 
awns, pl. The long @ appears in L. Gc-er, sharp, whence 
E. eager, The Gk. dx-wx-7, a point, contains both ak- 
and -wx-, just as Gk. dy-wy-7 contains both ay- and -wy-. 
Cf. also Gk. dx-ax-ia, the thorny acacia, whence E. 
acacia. 

(6) Root *pat, to feed: Teut. *fath (fad). Gk. zar- 
éouat, I feed upon, eat. Second grade: Goth. fod-jan, 
A.S. féd-an (for *fod-ian, with the usual mutation of 6 to é), 
to feed; E. feed. Also A.S. fod-a, E. food. Probably 
connected with the root *pa, to feed, whence L. pa-nis, 
bread, pa-bulum, food, pa-scere (pt. t. pa-ui), to feed. 

(c) The A.S. meg, Goth. mag, I may, am able to do, 
A.S. meg-en, strength, E. main (as in the phr. ‘ might and 
main’), and E. might, A. 8. mih-t, O. Merc. meh-t, Goth, 
mah-ts, all contain a base mag-, significant of ‘power’ or 
‘strength,’ which corresponds (in the second grade) to 
Gk. pnx-avy, a means for exerting power, whence E. 
machine. (The i in A.S. miht is due to ‘ palatal mutation,’ 
whereby A. S. a > @ > e > 1 before ht. So also in L. noct- 
em, G. nacht, A. S. *naht, neht, neht, niht, EK. night.) 

(d) Since A.S. ¢ answers to Skt. d, it seems reasonable 
to connect E. rat, A.S. ret, with Skt. rad, to gnaw. 
And it is obvious that Skt. rad is allied to L. rad-ere, 
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to scrape, and to L. réd-ere, to gnaw; with @ and 6 
respectively. 

(ec) Roots containing the vowel o. It should be 
added that there are also traces of an o-series, which 
admits of lengthening to 6. This appears in the root *od, 
to smell; as in Gk. 6d-uy, L. od-or, The second grade 
appears as wd in d-wé-a, perfect tense of dfw (< *68-iw), 
and in ev-ad-ns, sweet-smelling. As Gk. o answers to 
Teut. a, and Gk. w to Teut. 6, an E. verb belonging to this 
series will be indistinguishable from the ordinary verbs 
of the shake-conjugation above. There appears to be one 
example of this. Root *bhog (*bhég); Teut. *bak (*bdk). 
A.S. bac-an, to bake. Second grade: A.S. pt. t. bdc; 
Gk. dwy-ew, to roast. 


CHAPTER XI 
REDUPLICATING VERBS 


59. Reduplication. The seventh conjugation of 
Gothic verbs is that in which the past tense is formed 
by reduplication, as in the case of L, te-tig-i from tangere, 
or Gk. zé-7ro.f-a. from ei6-ev. In these the principle of 
gradation plays a subordinate part. There is a weak 
grade, appearing mostly in a few derivatives, seldom in the 
verbs themselves. See § 63 (e). The chief characteristic 
of the allied A.S. strong verbs is that the vowel of the 
root is invariably Jong; either it is an a that is long by 
position and regularly ‘broken’ into the diphthong ea 
before /d, ll, or /e; or itis dG, &, 6, or @; or it is the diph- 
thong éa (Teut. av). We may consider these separately. 

60. Verbs containing a (long by position). There 
are two sets; one containing an, and one containing al. 
The chief A. S. verbs in the former get are: bann-an, to 
proclaim, whence E. ban; bland-an, to mix, whence EF. 
blend ; fon, to seize, a contracted form allied to E. fang ; 
gang-an or gan, to gang, go; and hon, a contracted form 
allied to E. hang. 

(a) The verb bann-an, to proclaim, is usually connected 
with Gk. ¢d-cxw, I say, dy-pi, I say, L. fa-rz, to speak, 
fa-ma, a rumour. Cf. Skt. bha-na-ti, ‘he speaks.’ The 
A.S. bannan is referred by Brugmann to a weak grade 
of the Idg. G-series, the second grade of which has 6. 
Hence the root is *bhd, to speak, Teut. *b@. The second 
grade occurs in Gk. dw-vy, voice ; whence E. phonetic, &c. 

(6) The A.S, verb fon, to seize, is contracted from 
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*fahan, as seen in Goth. fah-an, to seize, where the long 
a@ shows that a 7 has been lost before h, so that the 
original form was *fanh-an; in fact, this » is preserved 
in the A.S. pp. ge-fang-en (with g for h by Verner’s law ; 
Primer of E. Etym., p. 85). Hence the A.S. fang, orig. 
‘a seizure,’ but afterwards, in a transferred sense, 
‘a seizer,’ a claw, &c. It is allied to the reduplicating 
L. verb pang-ere (pt. t. pe-pig-2), to fasten; also to Gk. 
any-vuput, I fasten ; also to L. pac-zsc?, to agree (in the weak 
grade), where the c answers to Goth. A. The last is from 
Idg. root *pak ; from the weak grade of which came Goth. 
fag-rs, suitable, A. S. fag-er, E. fair. 

(c) Parallel to the last is A. S. hon, to hang, contracted 
from *hahan, as seen in Goth. hahan, to hang, for *hanh- 
an; cf, A.S. pp. hang-en, hung, and the weak verb 
hang-ian, to hang. From an Idg. root *kank; whence 
also Skt. gavk, to hesitate, L. cwunc-tari, to delay. 

The E, verbs in the second set that are still in use are 
fall, fold, hold, walk, and the secondary verb wield, Of 
these, only fall and fold are cognate with Latin or Greek ; 
though walk may be allied to L. woluere, Gk. cidvew. 

(zd) The history of the verb to fall, A.S. feall-an, is 
uncertain. Some connect it with L. faill-z, to be deceived, 
to err, passive of fall-ere, to deceive. If so, the common 
base would be *sphal-, and they may then be connected 
with Gk. ofdd-Aew, to deceive, This remains doubtful ; 
perhaps it should be given up. 

(e) The verb to fold is from O. Mere. fald-an, A.S, 
feald-an, answering to Goth. falth-an, to fold; the Teut. 
base being *falth, from Idg. root *palt. This appears in 
Gk. mido-cew (for *ddr-iew), to form, mould, shape 
(rAat- being the weak grade of wadr-), whence E. plastic, 
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plaster, cataplasm; and, more clearly, in the derivative 
di-rAdo-vos (for *8:-7Adz-t0s), with the exact sense of ‘two- 
fold.’ Cf. Russ. plat-ite, to patch. 

61. Roots containing Teutonic ai. There are but 
two modern E. verbs of this class with A. 8. @( = Teut. a7) 
as aroot-vowel. These are to shed and to swoop ; the latter 
has no exact Greek or Latin cognate, though it appears to 
be connected with L. wib-rare, to shake, to swing (whence 
E. vibrate), which may have lost an initial s. 

The mod. E. verb to shed is from M.E. schéd-en, 
A.S. scéad-an, scedd-an, scadd-an, allied to Goth. skaid-an, 
‘to part asunder,’ which is the older sense. The 
O. Saxon skéd-an, O. Fries. skéd-a, to part, shed, show that 
the original final sound was th; so that the Teut. root 
was *skeith-, from an Idg. root *skheit. There can be 
little doubt that this was a by-form of, or closely related 
to the Idg. root *skhezd, to split, cleave, part, appearing 
in the weak grade *skhid in Gk. oxilew (for cyid-iev), to 
cleave, L. scind-ere (pt. t. scid-7, and in Ennius sct-czd-2), to 
cut ; whence we have several derivatives, as schism, schist, 
zest, abscissa, rescind, but not the misspelt scissors. 

62. Roots containing Teut. @ = Goth. 6 = Idg. 6. 
Owing to the fact that A.S. turns Teut. éw into dw (see 
§ 49 (0)), the mod. EH. verbs blow, crow, know, mow, sow, 
throw, A.S. blaw-an, craw-an, cniw-an, maw-an, saw-an, 
Praw-an, all contain Idg. é. The verb to know has already 
been explained in connexion with ken in § 49 (6). Crow 
is Teutonic, Slavonic, and Lithuanian only, 

(a) Root *bhlé, to blow (as wind) ; Teut. *t/é. Cf. Gk. 
prjj-vos, pAj-vados, idle talk ; Goth. uf-blé-san, to blow up, 
to puff up. A variant root, of the form *bk/a, appears 
in L. fla-re, to blow. 
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(b) Root *mé, to mow; Teut. mé. Gk. d-y-T0s, a reap- 
ing; A.S. mé-d, E. mead; dat. case méd-we, whence 
E. meadow. The weak grade occurs in Gk. a-ya-w, I reap, 
L. me-to (for *ma-to), I reap. 

(c) Root *sé, to sow; Teut. *s@. Gk. i-n-yu (for *oi-on- 
pu), I throw, cast ; 7-ya (for *o7-pa), a missile; L, 82-22, 
I sowed, sémen, seed; A.S. sé-d, seed, E. seed; A.S. 
sawan (for *sé-wan), to sow. 

(d) Root *ter, to pass through, penetrate (see § 50 (?)) ; 
whenee the lengthened grade *tré, as in Gk. tpy-rds, bored 
through, rp7j-ya, a hole. From this base *érz, with the 
sense of boring or twisting, was taken the Germanic root 
*thré, to twist, as in the A.S. Aré-d, a twist, a twisted 
thread, E. thread ; as well asthe verb throw, A. S. Ara-wan, 
to twist, whirl, hurl. The old sense of throw is remark- 
ably preserved in the proy. E. throw-er, a turner in wood, 
or a potter who works a wheel. 

63. A.S. verbs containing ®@. These are represented 
by the mod. E. dread, greet (to weep), let, M. E. /é-en, to 
permit, sleep, and wheeze; A.S. dréd-an, grét-an, lét-an, 
slép-an, *hwés-an. The two first are not found in Greek 
or Latin. 

(e) Root *léd, to be weary, let go; Teut. *lét. Brug- 
mann, i. § 478, quotes O. Gk. And-etv, to be weary, 
answering to A.S. lét-an, to let, permit, also to let go, 
give up. The weak grade “lad occurs in L. las-sus (for 
*lad-tus), tired, wearied, and in A.S. let, sluggish, tardy, 
EK. late. 

(f) Root *slé&, to be relaxed, to sleep; Teut. *slép. 
A similar root *sla, is supposed to occur in the L. 1ab-7, 
to glide, l@p-sare (for *lab-sare), to slide, slip, lapse ; where 
initial s is lost before the consonant, as in other instances 
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in Latin. The A.S. verb is slép-an, whence E. sleep. 
The weak grade is seen in L. lab-are, to totter, Russ. 
slab-uit, slack, weak. 

(g) The A.S. form for wheeze was probably hwés-an ; 
the verb only occurs in the 3rd pers. sing. indic. hwést, he 
wheezes. It answers to Idg. *qués, a long grade of the 
root gues-, as seen in Skt. evas, to pant, snort, hiss, and in 
L. ques-tus, pp. of quer-or (for *ques-or), I complain, lament, 
bewail, quer-ulus, uttering a plaintive sound; whence 
E. querulous. 

64, A.S. verbs containing 6. We still retain the 
verbs blow (to bloom, flourish), flow, grow, row; A.S. 
blowan, flowan, griwan, rowan. To these we may add 
A.S. spow-an, to succeed, thrive; and the A. 8. wépan (for 
*wop-tam, with the usual mutation of 6 to @), to weep. 

(a) Root *bhld, to bloom; Teut. *b16. LL. fla-r-ére, to 
bloom, flourish, whence E. flourish ; flo-s, ace. fld-r-em, 
a flower, whence E. flower and flour, also floral. A.S. 
bla-wan, to blow, bloom, E. blow; whence also bloom, 
O. Norse blé-m; blossom, A.S. 6l6-s-t-ma ; and probably 
blood, A.S. bld-d, considered as the sign of flourishing 
life. Weak grade: Idg. *bhla-tom, Teut. *bla-dim, a leaf, 
blade of grass; A.S. bled, KE, blade. 

(6) E. grow, A.S. gré-wan, is cognate with O. H. G. 
gruo-an, to be green, to be verdant; since A.S.0= 
0. H. G. wo. The O. H.G. gruo-an has a derivative adj. 
gruo-ni, corresponding to A.S. gré-ne, green (for *grdn-toz, 
with mutation of 6 to @, as usual); so that green is a 
derivative of grow, and meant, originally, fresh, verdant, 
like young grass and shoots. Another derivative of 
O. H. G. gruo-an is M. H. G. gruo-se, a fresh young shoot, 
a verdant growth, to which (in the weak grade) corre- 
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sponds A.S. gre-s, E. grass. Some connect A.S. grd-wan 
with L. grd-men, grass; since A.S. 0 = L. a. 

(c) E. row, A. S. r6-wan, is from an Idg. base *rd, whence 
also A. S. 76-der, a paddle to row or steer with, E. rudder. 
We also find an Idg. base *ré, to row, whence L. ré-mus, 
an oar, if it represents *ré-smos ; see Brugmann, i. § 877. 
Both *rd and *7é are lengthened grades of the disyllabic 
Idg. root *ere, to row, whence Gk. ép-erpds, a paddle, oar, 
Lithuan. ir-tz7, to row. 

(d) The A. S. spd-wan, to thrive, survives in the derived 
sb. spé-d (for *spd-diz, with the usual ¢-mutation of 6 to @), 
E. speed, the original sense being ‘ success’; whence the 
phrase ‘God speed the plough.’ Though not found in 
Greek or Latin, the sb. speed is precisely the Skt. sphatis, 
increase, prosperity, from Skt. sphay, to enlarge. The 
accent of Skt. sphd-t7s was on the latter syllable, so that 
the ¢ corresponds to A. 8. d, by Verner’s Law. 

(ec) E. weep, A. S. wép-an, represents a Teut. type *wdp- 
ian (with 7-mutation of 6 to @), as also in Goth. wdp-jan, to 
ery aloud. And *wdp-ian is formed regularly from A. 8, 
wop, O. Sax. wop, an outery. 

65. A.S. verbs containing 6a. There are three 
reduplicating verbs that contain A. S. éa, viz. beat, hew, 
and leap; A. 8. béat-an, héaw-an, and hléap-an. The A.S. 
éa invariably represents Teut. aw, so that the corre- 
sponding Gothic forms are *bautan, *hawwan, hlaupan, 
the last of which actually occurs. Of these three, the 
second alone occurs in Latin. The form *hau-wan, from 
Idg. root *geu, is allied to L. cé-d-ere, to strike, whence 
the derivative in-ciis, accus. in-ciid-em, an anvil. The 
root is *geuw, with a ‘middle’ guttural, and not *keu (see 
§ 22) because these words are further related to Russ. 
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_kovate, to hammer; and the exact quality of the Greek, 
Latin, and German gutturals is usually determined by 
consulting Sanskrit, Zend, Lithuanian, or Slavonic. 
These reduplicating verbs furnish examples of roots 
with Idg. long vowels, of which there are three sets. 
First: the é-series; second grade, 6. Second: the @series ; 
second grade, 6. Third: 6 series (with no second grade). 
All have a weak grade, either containing @ (a short 
indeterminate vowel) or else no vowel at all. In the 
above examples, the éseries is seen in § 62 and § 63; 
the G-series, in § 60 (a), (b); and the 6-series in § 64 (a). 
The complete set of Idg. root-vowels is as follows: 
(x) e [as in ¢, eu, e before two consonants, ¢ before 1, m, 
n, 7, Simple ¢}; (2) a; (3)0; (4) 2; (5)4@; (6)6. Examples 
of all of these have been given ; for the third see § 58 (¢). 


CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


66. THE examples given in the preceding chapters 
are sufficient for exhibiting some of the main points that 
have to be considered when we compare Greek and Latin 
words with native English ones. We have to look (1) to 
the consonants, which should correspond in such a way 
as to be subject to Grimm’s Law, and (if necessary) to 
Verner’s Law also; and (2) to the vowels, which should 
be such as to comply with the laws of gradation. The 
latter test is frequently the more subtle—yet really the 
more certain—of the two, and not unfrequently shows 
that connexions which seem otherwise plausible turn out 
to be very doubtful or wholly mistaken. 

A famous example occurs in the case of the apparent 
connexion between the L. caput, Gk. xefady, and E. head, 
A. 8. Aéafod. Brugmann and Uhlenbeck regard the Gk. 
kepady as allied to the O. H. G. gebal, ‘skull,’ which is in 
no way allied to E. head, but rather (with gradation of 
Teut. e¢ to Teut. a, § 53) to E. gable. Secondly, the L. 
caput is to be connected with Skt. kapala(m), the skull, 
and A. 8S. hafelu, the head, which is quite distinct from 
heafod. And thirdly, the éa in A. 8. héafod corresponds 
to Teut. au, and héafod is, accordingly, precisely the Goth. 
haubith and G. Haupt, ‘head’; and the corresponding 
Idg. type would be *koupet- or *koupat-, the only possible 
gradations of *koup- being *keup-, *kup-, or *kip-, but Nor 
*kap-. Hence we must either admit that there is no con- 
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nexion between caput and head; or else, that if any 
connexion exists, it has not hitherto been explained or 
proved. 

67. Another great difficulty occurs in the attempt to 
connect L. oculus with the E. eye. We find, on the one 
hand, a clear connexion between Gk. 67-wz-a, I have seen 
(whence E, optic), éa-ce (for *og-ie), the two eyes, L. oc-wlus, 
O. Church Slavonic ok-o, Lithuan. ak-is, eye (all from Idg. 
root *oqgu, to see); and, on the other hand, between Goth. 
aug-0, O. Norse aug-a, A.S. éag-e, O. Sax. dg-a, Du. o09-e, 
G. aug-e, eye (all from a Teut. base *awg-, which may 
correspond to an Idg. base *ouqu). But the difficulty is to 
connect the o in *oqgu- with the ow in *ouqu-; since the 
gradations of ow are only ew, u,and %, but not 0, Various 
theories have been proposed (see Uhlenbeck, Etym. Goth. 
Dict.) in order to reconcile this awkward disagreement, 
Perhaps the most ingenious is this:—that the Teutonic 
base of ‘eye’ was really *ag- (regularly), but was altered 

to *aug- by association with the very similar word for 

‘ear,’ which was Goth. aus<d, A.S. éar-e, O. Sax. 6r-a, 
Du. oor, G. ohr. The chief lesson for the student in this 
case is that he should be able to apprehend how grave 
a difficulty really lies in the way of the attempt to 
connect. L. oc-ulus with A.S. éag-e; simply from a want 
of relation between the vowel-sounds. 

68. On the other hand, as has been already noted 
in § 41, we may readily admit relationship between 
words of like sense in which the consonants regularly 
correspond, provided that the vowels are either equivalent 
ones or are related by gradation. And for this purpose 
it makes no practical difference whether the roots are 
discoverable or not. And we may, for this purpose, 
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start from any English, Latin, or Greek form, and 
consider its possibilities. Three examples will show the 
method to be pursued. The words are selected almost 
at random; I merely avoid such as have been discussed 
already. 

(a) What Gk. words (if any) are allied to E. mood ? 

E. mood = A.8. mid. The A.S. -d is often a suffix ; 
cf. A. S. flé-d, E. flood (§ 43 (m)). But mé- is the second 
grade of ma (§ 57); and this occurs in Gk. *pd-w, I strive 
after, desire eagerly, as in the partic. pe-ya-ds; also in 
pat-pd-w (with reduplication), I am very eager; cf. pa- 
Tew, pa-tevw, I seek after. The A.S. grade mé- appears 
in the fut. pa-py-ow; ef. 3 plu. po-pd-wor, and po-pat, 
I seek after. As to the sense, we may compare G. 
mu-th, A. S,. mé-d, ‘courage, high spirit’; the Gk. words 
suggest ‘strenuousness,’ which, in the old usage of the 
E. word, is often intended. 

(b) What are the cognates of E. withe or withy, a flexible 
twig? 

The A.S. wid-ig means ‘willow.’ As 7 is the weak 
grade of Idg. ez (02), whilst Idg. ec = L. 7, and A.S. d, L. ¢ 
are equivalent, we may obviously compare withy with 
L. wit-is, ‘a vine,’ and wit-ex, the ‘chaste tree’ or agnus 
castus. Also with Gk. ir-éa, ‘willow,’ where the ¢ is 
long; answering to the ‘weakened grade’ in the drive- 
conjugation ; § 41 (¢). We can hardly dissociate L. u7-tis, 
‘vine,’ from L. wi-men, a twig; both are from the Idg. 
root *wez, to twine. 

(c) Can we connect meed with Gk. pucOds ? 

Supposing the accent on the final syllable of picOds to 
represent the position of the Idg. stress, then Gk. picOds 
=Teut, *mezd6z [finak s always = final Teut. <]. This 
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appears in Gothic (but changed to the feminine gender) 
as mizdo; and in A.S. (with r for z, by Verner’s Law, 
see Primer of E. Etym., § 70, p. 85) we should expect 
a form *mird; but, by a special law of A. S. phonetics, 
ir > eor when a consonant follows, so that the actual 
form is meord, fem. There was also a West Germanic 
form in which the vowel was lengthened from 7 to @, 
with loss of the z; this appears in O. Sax. mieda, méda, 
O. H. G. miata, mieta, méta (G. miethe, miete), A.S. méd, 
fem.; whence E. meed. The senses of puc6ds, meord, and 
méd are identical. The Skt. form is midhdm. 

69. It must not be supposed that a knowledge of 
Grimm’s Law, and an intelligent attention to the laws 
of gradation and mutation, as exemplified in the preceding 
pages, will suffice to enable the student to solve more 
than a few etymologies of the easier sort. In any fresh 
example, further knowledge of more minute phonetic 
laws of either Greek, Latin, or English may be required. 
All that has been done is to give an outline of the kind 
of knowledge which is requisite. A few questions are 
appended that do not require further information than 
such as has been already given or can be found in my 
Concise Etymological Dictionary. 

70. I also append two tables for convenient reference. 
The former has already been given, in a fuller form, in 
the Primer of E. Etym., p. 80; but I here omit the 
columns referring to Sanskrit, Lithuanian, Slavonic (and 
also Irish), as this enables me to omit an account of the 
‘middle’ gutturals (§ 22). 

The second table of equivalent vowels and diphthongs 
gives a practical summary of the vowel-gradations ex- 
plained above. 
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TasLe I.—ReEGULAR SUBSTITUTION OF CONSONANTS. 


In the following table, the Indo-Germanie symbols © 
are on the left, and the Teutonic (or Germanic) on the 
extreme right. On comparing these, the corresponding 
consonants in the various languages are perceived. Only 
the more usual correspondences are given. The Latin 
symbols within a parenthesis occur only medially. The 
Gothic and A.S. symbols within square brackets are due 
to Verner’s Law. 


Idg. Gk, Lat. Goth. AS. Teut, 
GH x h, f (9) 9g g G 
G Y g C K 
K r c h{g) h (g} H 
g, hf 
GwH Xr $y 8 (gu, 0) 9 9 Gw, @ 
Gw 7, B, 6 g,v kw, k cw, ¢ Q, K 
Q Ny Ky © qu, ¢ hw, h hw, h Hw 
DH 6 Ff (d, b) d a D 
D 5 Gynt t t 7 
AY T t th [a] b (@] TH 
BH $ t) b bf B 
B B b p p 1% 
Pp 7 Pp F [b) oe F 


See Primer of E, Etym., pp. 80, 81. 
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Taste I].—Recuiar Susstitution or VowE .s. 


Idg. Gk. Lat. Goth. AS. Teut. 


EI et z ei a (EL), f 


The use of az, aw for 2, 5 in Gothic is probably merely 
a graphic device, because the Gothic ¢ and o represent 
only the long vowels (2, 6). 

PR. PHIL H 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Explain the y in asylum, cyst, dynasty, hyena, python ; 
the co in Georgic; the he in hecatomb, helot, hemisphere, 
hemorrhage ; the e in pedagogue, federal, female; and the 
uw in liturgy, octopus, utopian. 

2. Explain the rh in rhinoceros ; ph in neophyte, diapha- 
nous; f in fantastic; rrh in catarrh; ch in patriarch, 
scheme ; c and s in ecstasy ; gue in catalogue ; hin polyhedron ; 
th in method ; « in syntax, 

3. Explain the ¢ in pact; the former m in emblem; 
pt in diptych; « in impinge; the former 7 in precipice ; 
e in infection ; wu in desultory ; « in ayeipw ; o in riotis. 

4. Trace the connexion between 6vyuds and fimus ; 
between O7Avs and fémina ; between E. corn and granum ; 
between riois and zowy; te and que; Bap’s and grauis ; 
French larme and E. tear, sb. Show that E. deer (A. S. 
déor) is not allied to 67, nor E. care to L. ciira. 

5: By comparison with Latin, restore the original 
initial letter of eprewv, otkos, eropat, eros, dos. By com- 
parison with English, restore the original initial letter 
of dpds, vawwa, dAs, vids, dpa. 

6. Account for the r in veteran, funereal, nefarious, con- 
federate. Explain the connexion between precor, procus ; 
neco, nocere ; pedem, 7d8a ; tentus, tatds ; BévOos, Babos. 

7. Show how to connect stigmatise with instigate ; 
xeiua with L. hibernus; chameleon and chamomile with 

‘ humble; and compare E. slow (A. S. slaw) with L. laewus 
and Gk. dads. 

8. Connect E. few (A. 8. féeawe, pl.) with zatpos, paucws. 
Compare E, steer, an ox (A.S. stéor), with L. taurus. 
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Compare E. clew, clue (A. S. cliwen, cléowe) with L. glomus ; 
can clue be allied to E. globe? 

g. Compare xvBos, ‘the hollow near the hips of cattle,’ 
with E. hip (A. 8. hype). Show that the -ine in sw-ine is 
of adjectival origin. Explain the connexion between cow 
and beef. 

to. Compare E. court (of French origin) with E. yard, 
an enclosure ; yévvs with E. chin (A.8. cnn); yovy with 
genu and E. knee; E. tree (Goth. triv) with Gk. dpts ; and 
yépavos with L. grus, E. crane. 

Ir. Connect Gk. ¢réyew with L. fulgére and flagrare. 
Also wédy with E. impediment and E. fetter (A. 8. fetor). 
Explain the derivation of school and scheme from Gk. 
éxew ; and the connexion of L. fagus with beech and book. 

12. Explain the forms of the following words by 
Verner’s Law, comparing them with Greek. E. angle, 
to fish, from A. 8. angel, a fish-hook, compared with Gk. 
aykvros, bent ; E. hund- in hundred, Gk. éxarév; A. 8. mid, 
i.e. ‘with,’ Gk. pera; E. -ty in twen-ty, A.S. -tig, Goth. 
-tigus, Gk. dexds; A.S. and- in and-swarian (E. an-swer), 
Gk. dvri; A.S. hlid (E. loud), xrAvrés ; E. hard, Gk. xparis. 

13. Give a list of all the grades of roots that contain 
an ¢: (1) in Greek ; (2) in Latin; (3) in Anglo-Saxon. 

14. Compare the E. verb to bore with perforate and 
pharynx ; the verb to break with fragile ; and the verb to 
bereave with robe, rob, and rupture. 
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THE following index ought to be a sufficient guide to finding 
the words discussed, if taken in connexion with the tables 
given in § 70. The roots are given in the Idg. form, with their 
Teutonic equivalents within a parenthesis. For English words 
beginning with b, see bh; with c, see g, sq; with d, see dh; 
with f, see p, sph; with g, see gh; with h, see k, q, sq; with k, 
see g; with sh, see skh, sq; with str, see sr; with ¢, see d; with 
th, see t, st. The references are to the sections, not to the 
pages. Thus the root ag is discussed in § 57 (a). 


ag (ak), 57 a. 

ak (ah, ag), 58 a. 
bha (ba), 60 a. 
bheid (bit), 40 e. 


bhendh (bind), 46 a. 


bher (ber), 50 a. 
bheu (beu), 43 a. 


bheudh (beud), 43 b. 


bheug (beug), 43 c. 
bhle (bl), 62 a. 
bhl6 (bl6), 64 a. 
bhog (bak), 58 e. 
deik (tih), 41 g. 
dem (tim), 48 a. 
der (ter), 50 b. 
dheigh (dig), 41 h. 
dhers (ders), 46 h. 


dheubh (deub), 43 d. 


ed (et), 54 a. 

es, 54 b. 

gen (ken), 49 a, b. 
geus (keus), 43 e. 


ghed (get), 54 ¢. 
ghel (gel), 51 a. 
gher (ger), 50 c. 
gheu (geu), 43 f. 
ghrem (grim), 48 c. 
gleubh (kleub), 43 g. 
grow (K.), 64 b. 
g(w)elbh (kelb), 46 b. 
g(w)em (kwim), 48 b. 
g(w)lei (kli), 42 f. 
kank (hanh), 60 ¢. 
kel (hel), 51 b. 

ker (her), 50 d. 
keudh (heud), 43 h. 
klak (hlah), 57 b. 
klei (blz), 42 1. 

kleu (hleu), 43 1. 

léd (let), 63 ¢. 

legh (leg), 54 d. 
leigh (lig, lic-), 41 k. 
leip (lif), 4o d. 

leiq (lihw), 39 b. 


= 
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leubh (leub), 43 k. 
leug (leuh), 43 1. 
ma, 68 a. 

magh (mag), 58 c. 
med (met), 54 e. 
mé, 62 b. 

meed (K.), 68 c. 
mel, 51 ¢. 

meldh (meld), 46 d. 
melg (melk), 46 e. 
men, 49 ¢. 

mer, 50 e. 

nem, 48 d. 

pak (fag, fang), 60 b. 
palt (fald), 60 e. 
pat (fath), 58 b. 
per (fer), 50 f. 

pet (feth), 54 f, g. 
plek (fleh), 54 h. 
pleu (fleu), 43 m. 
pneu (fneu-s), 43 n. 
qap (haf), 57 ¢. 
qel (hel), 51 d. 
qeu (heu), 65. 
qués (hwés), 63 g. 
rad (rat), 58 d. 
reg (rek), 54 1. 
reip (rif), 41 1. 
reudh (reud), 43 0. 
row (H.), 64 ¢. 

sé (s#), 62 ¢. 

sed (set), 54 k. 
selk (selh), 46 f. 
seq (seg), 54 1. 


skheid, skheit (skeith), 61. 


sléb (sl#p), 63 f. 


PR. PHIL. 


smeld (smelt), 46 g. 
smerd (smert), 46 i. 
speed (E.), 64 d. 
sphal (fal), 60 d. 
spher (sper), 50 g. 
sqab (skap), 57 d. 
sqap (skab), 57 d. 
sqerp (herf), 46 c. 
sqeu (skeu), 43 p. 
sreu (streu), 43 q. 
steg, teg (thek), 54 m. 
stei (sti), 41 m. 
steigh (stig), 40 c. 
sten, ten (then), 49 d. 
sweid (swit), 41 n. 
swer, 50 h. 

tek (theh), 54 n. 
ten (then), 49 d, e. 
ter (ther), 50 i, 62 d. 
ters (thers), 46 k. 
tré (thre), 62 d. 
wadh (wad), 57 e. 
webh (web), 54 0. 
wed (wet), 54 p. 
wedh (wed), 54 q. 
weep (H.), 64 e. 
weg (wek), 54 r. 
wegh (weg), 54 8. 
wei (wi), 68 b. 
weid (wit), 39 a. 
wer, 50 k, 1, m. 
werg (werk), 46 1. 
wert (werth), 46 mn. 
wes, 54 t, u. 

yes, 54 W- 

yeug (yeuk), 43. 
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Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes, being 
specimens of the pre-Elizabethan drama. KEdited, with intro- 


uction, notes, and glossary, by A. W. Potzarp. Fourth 
edition (1903), with ten illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Specimens of Early English: with introductions, notes, 
and glossarial index. 


Part I: From Old English Homilies to King Horn (a.p. 1150 to 
a.D. 1300): by R. Morris. Second edition. 572 pp. 9s. 
Part Il: From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.p. 1298 to a.p. 1393): 
by og Saas and W, W. Sxear. Fourth edition revised. 530 pp. 

s. 6d. 


Part Iil: From the Ploughman’s Crede to the Shepheards Calendar 
(a.D. 1394 to a.p. 1579): by W. W. Sxear. Sixth edition. 
582 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Prof. Skeat’s editions 


The Oxford Chaucer, containing in one volume the com- 
, plete text of Chaucer’s works; with introduction and glossarial 
index. Crown 8vo. 906 pp. 3s.6d. On India paper, from 5s. 


The Minor Poems of Chaucer. With notes, ete. 
Crown 8vo. Second edition. 586 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The Hous of Fame. Crown 8vo. 136 pp. 2s. 
The Legend of Good Women. Crown8vo. 286 pp. 6s. 
The Prologue, the Knightes Tale, the Nonne 


Prestes Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. R. Mornris’s edition, 
re-edited. 324pp. 2s. 6d. ; 


The Prologue. School edition. 96 pp. 1s. 
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The eho sce Tale, Se Topas ae Monkes 


Tale, the Clerkes Tale, the Squieres Tale, etc. Seventh edition. 
412 pp. 4s. 6d. 


The Tale of the Man of Lawe, the Pardoneres 


Tale, the Second Nonnes Tale, the Chaseuns Yemannes Tale, 
from the Canterbury Tales. New edition revised (1904), 4s. 6d. 


Langland’s Piers the Plowman. | Sixth edition. 
264 pp. 4s. 6d. 

The Tale of Gamelyn. Second edition. 104 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Wycliffe’ s Bible: J ob, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Song of Solomon. 3s. 6d. The New Testament. 6s. 

The Lay of Havelok the Dane (1903). With two 
illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

The Dream of the Rood. An Old English poem attri- 
buted to Cynewulf. Edited by Arserr S. Coox. 3s. 6d. 


Elizabethan 


More's Utopia, edited, with introduction, notes, and full 


lossary (by Miss Murray), by J. Cuurron Corrrs (1904). 
Eons 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Elizabethan Critical Kssays, selected and edited by 


Grecory Smire: with introduction on the value of Elizabethan 
criticism and notes. Crown 8vo, 2 vols. 12s. net. 


Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama. From Lyly 


to Shirley, a.p. 1580 to a.p. 1642. Edited, with introductions 
and notes, by W. H. Wirx1ams.. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Oxford Shakespeare, containing the complete text 


of Shakespeare’s works, edited, with glossary, by W. J. Cratc. 
3s. 6d. 1264 pp. Crown 8vo. On India paper, from 5s. 


Select Plays of Shakespeare. _ Stiff covers. 
Edited by W. G. Crark and W. Aupis WricHr. 


Hamlet, 2s. Merchant of Venice. 1s. 
Macbeth. Is. 6d. Richard the Second. ls. 6d. 
Edited by W. Atpis Wricur. 
As You Like It. Is. 6d. King John. 1s. 6d. 
Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. King Lear. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Eighth. 2s. Midsummer Night’s Dream. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Fifth. 2s. Much Ado about Nothing. Is. 6d. 
Henry the Fourth, Part I. 2s. Richard the Third. Qs. 6d. 
Julius Caesar. Qs, Tempest. Is. 6d. 


Twelfth as Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH 


Marlowe’s Edward II , edited, with introduction and notes, 
by O. W. Tancocx. Third edition. 2s. and 3s. 


Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and Greene’s Friar Bacon 


and Friar Bungay, edited by A. W. Warp. Fourth 
edition (1901). Crown 8vo. 448 pp. 6s. 6d. 


Spenser’s Faery Queene, Books I and Il, with intro- 
duction and notes by G. W. Krrcniy, and glossary by A. L. 
Mayuew. Qs. 6d. each. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations : being narratives 
of the Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamento America. Selection 
edited by KE. J. Payne, containing the voyages of Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, Raleigh and others. Crown 8vo, 
with portraits. First and second series. Second edition. 324 
and 350 pp. 4s. each. 


Specimens from 1394 to 1579: see p. 3. 


Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, edited by 
W. Apis Wricnr. Crown 8yo, with woodcuts. 424 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Essays, by S. H. Reynorps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By R. G. 
Movurron. Third edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Seventeenth Century 


The Oxford Milton, edited by H. C. Beecnivc. Demy 
8vo, with facsimiles, 7s. 6d.; crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or, India paper, 
from 5s.; miniature edition, on India paper, 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Poems, edited by R. C. Browne. 422 and 344 pp. 
Two volumes, 6s. 6d.; or separately, vol. I, 4s., vol. II, 3s. 

Paradise Lost: Book I, edited by H. C. Bercurna. 
1s. 6d. Book II, edited by E. K. Cuampens. 1s. 6d. 
Together, 2s. 6d. 

Samson Agonistes, edited by J. Caurton Courins. 


Stiff covers. 1s. 
In paper covers 
Lycidas, 3d. ; Comus, 6d, : edited Lycidas, 6d.; L’Allegro, 4d. ; Il 
by R. C. Browne. Penseroso, 4d.; Comus, Is. : 
edited by O. Exron. 


Areopagitica, edited by J. W. Hares. 3s. 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Grace Abounding, 
edited, with biographical introduction and notes, by E. VenaBrrs. 
Second edit., revised by M. Peacock. Cr.8vo, with portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Holy War and the Heavenly Footman, by M. Peacock. 
3s. 6d. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, Book V1, 
edited by T. Annotp. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Selections from Dryden, including Astraea Redux, Annus 


Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laici, and The Hind 
and the Panther: edited by W. D. Curisrrz. Fifth edition, 
revised by C. H. Firru. 372 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Dryden’s Essays, selected and edited by W. P. Ker (1900). 
Two volumes crown 8vo. 404 and 324 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Dramatic Poesy, edited by T. Arnorp. Third edition 
(1904) revised by W. T. Arnotp. 3s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian :—‘ In its new form this book ought 
long to hold its place as the standard separate edition of one 
of the two or three finest achievements of English criticism.’ 


Milton’s Prosody, by R. Briners. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Eighteenth Century 


Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding, edited by 
T. Fowrer. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 


Selections from Addison’s papers in the Spec- 
tator. By T. Arnorp. 560 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Selections from Steele, being papers from the Tatler, 


Spectator, and Guardian, edited, with introduction, by Austin 
Dorson. Second ed. Cr. 8vo, with portrait. 556 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Selections from Swift, edited, with biographical intro- 


duction and notes, by Sir Henry Craik, containing the greater 
part of Tale of a Tub, Gulliver’s Travels, Battle of the Books, etc. 
‘Two volumes crown 8vo, 484 and 488 pp. 7s. 6d. each. 


Selections from Pope, with introductions and notes by 


Marx Parrison. (1) Hssay on Man, sixth edition, 1s. 6d. 
(2) Satires and Epistles, fourth edition, 2s. 
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Parnell’s Hermit. Paper covers. 2d. 


Thomson’s Seasons and the Castle of Indolence, 


edited by J. Loar Rozertson. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s.6d. Also 
Castle of Indolence separately. 1s. 6d. 


Selections from Gray, edited by Epmunp Gosse. 3s. 
With additional notes for schools by F. Watson. 1s. 6d. 


Gray's Elegy and Ode on Eton College. 2a. 


Selections from Goldsmith, edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Austin Donson. 3s. 6d. 


Goldsmith’s Traveller, edited by G. Brrxseck Hi. 
Stiff covers. 1s. The Deserted Village. Paper covers. 2d. 


Johnson’s Rasselas, edited, with introduction and notes, 
by G. Birxseck Hirx. Cloth flush, 2s.; also 4s. 6d. 


Rasselas, and Lives of Dryden and Pope, 
edited by A. Mirnes. 4s.6d. Lives separately. 2s. 6d. 


Life of Milton, edited by C. H. Fru. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
stiff covers, Is. 6d. 


Vanity of Human Wishes, ed.by E.J. Payne. 4d. 


Selections from Cowper, edited, with a life, introduction, 
and notes, by H. T. Grirriru. 314 and 332 pp. 
Vol. I: Didactic Poems of 1782, with some minor pieces 1779- 
1837038; 
Vol. If: The Task, with Tirocinium and some minor poems 
1784-1799. Third edition. 3s. 


Selections from Burke, edited by E. J. Payne. 


I: Thoughts on the Present Discontents: the two Speeches 
on America. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


II: Reflections on the French Revolution. Second edition. 5s. 
Ili: Letters on the proposed Regicide peace. Seconded. 5s. 


Selections from Burns, edited, with introduction, notes, 
and glossary, by J. Locre Rosrrrson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Nineteenth Century 


Byron’s Childe Harold, edited by H. F. Tozer. Third 
edition. 3s. 6d. 
Keats’ Odes, edited by A. C. Downer. With four illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 
Hyperion, Book I, with notes by W. T. Arnotp. Paper 
covers. 4d. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by W. Miyto. 3s. 6d. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel, by the same editor. 
Second edition. Is. 6d. Separately, introduction and 
Canto I. 64d. 

Lord of the Isles, edited by T. Bayne. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Marmion, by the same editor. 3s. 6d. 

Ivanhoe, edited by C. E. Turoposrus. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Talisman, edited by H. B. Groner. Crown 8yo. 2s. 


Shelley’s Adonais, edited by W. M. Rosserm and A. O. 
Prickarp. Second edition (1904). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, edited by H. M. 
FirzGrszon. Second edition. Is. 

Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstone, etc., edited 
by Witt1am Kyicur. 2s, 6d. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse a. p. 1250-1900. 


Chosen and edited by A. T. Quitter-Coucu. 1096 pp. In 
two editions. Crown 8vo, gilt top. 7s. 6d. (fifth impression). 
Fcap 8vo on Oxford India paper, cloth extra, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 
(sixth impression), Also in leather bindings. 
Typical Selections from the best English writers with intro- 
ductory notices. Second edition. 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. I: Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. IL: Pope to Macaulay. 
The Treasury of Sacred Song. By F. T. Parerave. 
4s. 6d. On India paper, 7s. 6d. 


Poems of English Country Life, selected and edited 
by H. B. Grorer and W. H. Hapvow. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Shelley, 
including materials never before printed in any edition of the 
Poems. Edited, with Textual Notes and Bibliographical List 
of Editions, by Tuomas Hurcuinson. 8vo, with portrait of 
Shelley and two other collotype illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
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